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A Willing Heart 


Late one night a poor old fiddler was slowly 
trudging through a dark forest, when he met a 
little man in a red cap. © 

“T want you to come and play at a dance,’ 
said the little man. 

“Qh, sir, I am sorry,” said the fiddler, “ but 
my fiddle and I are too old for that sort of thing. 
I can only make such a screeching noise that 
people are glad to give me a penny and let me 
go my Way.” 

“ Never mind,” said the little man. “If you 
will only play with a willing heart, you'll play 
well enough.” 
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So the little man in the red cap took the old 
fiddler to a lighted cave in the heart of the 
deep forest. He led him along an underground 
passage which opened out into a splendid hall. 

Hundreds of pretty little fairies came dancing 
with delight around the poor old fiddler. They 
all cried, “ Do play us a waltz! Do play usa 
waltz!” 

Remembering that it was only a willing heart 
that was needed, the old fiddler put his broken 
fiddle under his chin and began to play. 

To his surprise, his arm and fingers became 
as strong and supple as a young man’s, and his 
old fiddle gave out a tone of wonderful beauty 
and richness. 

Rocking himself to and fro with joy over the 
beautiful music, he played for hours and hours 
without becoming the least bit tired. 

When he had played every tune he could 
remember, one of the fairies danced up to him 
and said, “ Willing Heart shall have a willing 
hand. From this night on, you shall always 
play as well as you played tonight.” 3 
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Then the little man in the red cap led the 
old fiddler back through the long underground 
passage and out of the cave into the forest. 
Hundreds of pretty little fairies trooped along 
behind them to the door of the cave. 

As the old fiddler walked away into the forest, 
he looked back and called, “ Good-by, fairies, 
good-by!” 

The little man in the red cap waved his hand, 
while he and the fairies all cried, “Good-by, 
Willing Heart, good-by !” 


Why Dogs Wag Their Tails 


In the long, long ago a rich man owned a 
dog anda cat. Both were useful to him. 

The dog had served his master for many 
years. He was so old that his teeth were gone 


- and he was unable to fight any more. But he 


was still a good friend and guide to the cat, 
who was strong and cunning. 

The master had a daughter, who was away 
at school. Often the man would send presents 
to his daughter by the dog and the cat. 

The faithful animals were called one day to 
the master. Hesaid, “ Cat, you are strong and 
brave. You may carry this magic ring to my 
daughter, but be careful not to drop it.” 

To the dog he said, “Go with the cat, guide 
her, and keep her from harm.” 

The cat and the dog promised to be faithful 
and to do their best. 

Off they started. All went well until they 
cametoariver. As there was neither bridge nor 


boat, the cat and the dog had to swim the river. 
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Just as they were about to plunge into the 
water, the dog said, “ Give me the magic ring.” 

“ Oh, no, the master gave it to me to carry,” 
replied the cat. 

“You cannot swim well,’ said the dog. 
“JT am strong and can take good care of the 
ring. Let me have it.” 

The cat refused to give up the magic ring 
until the dog threatened to kill her. Then she 
gave it to him. 

The river was so wide and so swift that they 
grew very tired swimming. Just before they 
reached the farther bank, the dog dropped the 
magic ring. They searched and searched, but 
neither vas,could find ¥. 
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After talking the matter over, they started 
home to tell their master of the loss. When 
they came within sight of the house, the dog 
was so overcome with fear that he ran away 
and was never seen again. 

The cat went on alone. When the master 
saw her, he asked why she had come back so 
soon. The poor cat was frightened, but, as well 
as she could, she told her master how the ring 
had been lost and how the dog had run away. 

The master was very angry when he heard 
the story. He told all of his people to search 
far and wide for the dog. He also directed 
that all the dogs in the world should join in the 
search. If the guilty dog were found, the 
master said that he must be punished by 
having his tail cut off. 

The dog who lost the magic ring was never 
found, but ever since that time, when one dog 
meets another, he says, “Are you the dog that 
lost the magic ring? If so, your tail must be | 
cut off.” At once each dog shows his teeth and — 
wags his tail to prove he is not the guilty one. | 


Yes or No 


Was the fiddler trudging through a forest ? 

Was the fiddler gay, young, and handsome? 

Was the cave on the edge of the forest ? 

Did the fairies ask the fiddler to play a waltz? 

Did the fiddler’s arm and fingers become supple? 

Did the little man wear a blue and yellow cap? 

Did the old fiddler play for hours and hours without 
becoming tired ? 

Did hundreds of fairies live in the cave? 

Was the cave dark ? 

Was the fiddler called “‘ Willing Heart’’? 

Did the rich man own a dog and a cat? 

Was the dog able to fight? 

Was the dog young, strong, and cunning? 

Was the cat strong and brave? 

Was the magic ring sent to the rich man’s daughter ? 

Did the rich man keep his magic ring ? 

Did the dog and the cat promise to be faithful ? 

Did the dog start off with the magic ring’ 

Did the animals have to cross a bridge? 

Did the cat refuse to give the ring to the dog? 

Did the dog threaten to kill the cat? 

Was the ring dropped into the river? 

Did the dog go home to his master ? 

Was the dog overcome with fear? 

Was the master angry when he heard the cat’s story. 

Was the guilty dog punished ? 
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Farewell to the Farm 


The coach is at the door at last; 
The eager children, mounting fast 
And kissing hands, in chorus sing: 
Good-by, good-by, to everything! 


To house and garden, field and lawn, 
The meadow-gates we swang upon, 
To pump and stable, tree and swing, 
Good-by, good-by, to everything! 


And fare you well for evermore, 

O ladder at the hayloft door, 

O hayloft where the cobwebs cling, 
Good-by, good-by, to everything! 


Crack goes the whip, and off we go; 
The trees and houses smaller grow; 
Last, round the woody turn we swing; 
Good-by, good-by, to everything! 


Rospert Louis STEVENSON 
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How a Blind Girl Learned to Read 


When Helen Keller was a baby, she was 
made blind and deaf by a severe illness. The 
little girl could neither talk, nor hear, nor see. 
She could find her way about only by touch. 

Helen was a bright and active child, and her 
father and mother soon saw that they ‘must 
find her a teacher. They wrote to a school for | 
blind children, and a teacher was sent from 
there to Helen's home in Alabama. Helen 


was nearly seven years old at this time. 

_ The morning after the teacher came, she led 

; <2 elen into her room and gave her a doll. The 

little blind children at the school had sent it 
as a gift to Helen. After Helen had played 
with the new doll a little while, the teacher 
spelled into the child’s hand the word a-o-4/. 

The little girl quickly learned to make the 

signs, just as her teacher had; but still she did 
not understand what the signs meant. She 
thought that her teacher was showing her how 
to play a new game. 
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The teacher tried in every way to make the 
little blind girl understand. She gave Helen 
many other lovely things, each time spelling 
into the child’s hand the name of the gift. 
Still Helen did not know that her teacher was 
trying to tell her the names of her gifts. 

One day Helen was taken to the well house, 
where some one was pumping water. The 
teacher placed Helen’s hand under the spout. 
As the water from the pump gushed over her 
hand, the teacher spelled into Helen’s other 
hand the word w-a-t-er. At last the little girl 
understood! The signs written in her hand 
meant water. 

But that was not all! Her quick mind 
understood, too, that everything had a name, 
and that she could learn the signs for these 
names. She returned to the house eager to 
know the name of every object that she touched. 

By bedtime that night she had tried over and 
over and had learned many of the signs which 
her teacher made in her hand. She soon 
learned the signs for enough words so that she 
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could begin talking with her friends. She was 
_ then ready for lesson cards on which words 
had been printed in raised letters. For blind 
children are taught to read by passing their 
fingers over words which have been printed in 
raised letters. 

After these first lessons Helen was ready to 
use the books made for blind children. These 
books have raised letters like those on Helen’s 
cards. They, too, are read by passing the 
fingers over the letters. She kept on reading 
harder and harder books just as you are doing. 

When Helen Keller grew up, she loved good 
reading. She has even written a story of her 
life which many have read and enjoyed. Some 
day you may wish to read Helen Keller's story. 
Perhaps your mother or teacher will read it to 
you now. 

Tell three things about the little girl. 7-7 // 

Describe Helen’s first lesson. 

~How was Helen made to understand her first word? 
How were the words printed on her lesson cards? 


Through what sense did Helen learn? 
What book did she write? 
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The Hare and the Lion 


Soongoora, the hare, went to the forest in 
search of food. He looked up and saw a hole 
in a calabash tree. Inside of this hole some 
bees had made their home. 

Now, Soongoora knew that the bees had 
honey in their home. Off he went in search of 
some one to help him get the honey. 

Bookoo, the big rat, saw Soongoora passing 
by. He said, “Come in to see me, Soongoora.” 

The hare went in, sat down, and said, “I 
have found some honey in the forest. Will 
you come and help me eat it?” 

Bookoo was glad to go, and he and Soongoora 
started off at once for the calabash tree. 

When they reached the tree, Soongoora 
pointed out the hole where the bees had made 
their home. He said, “Let us -chimbeup 

Then he and Bookoo, the big rat, took some 
straw with them and climbed the calabash tree. 
They lit the straw, smoked out the bees, put 
out the fire, and began eating honey. 
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While they were feasting, Simba, the lion, 
came up to the tree. He looked up and saw 
‘them eating. “Who are you?” he asked. 

Soongoora whispered to Bookoo, “ Hold your 
tongue; that old fellow is crazy.” 

Simba, the lion, grew angry and roared 
loudly, “Who are you? Speak, I say!” 

This so frightened Bookoo that he said, 
“ Only the hare and the rat are up here.” 


as —... 
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At this, Soongoora said to the rat, “ Wrap 
meup inthe straw. Call to the lion to get out 
of the way and throw me down. Then see 
what will happen.” 

So Bookoo, the rat, wrapped Soongoora, the 
hare, in the straw. Then he called to Simba, 
the lion, “Get out of the way. I am going to 
throw this straw down and then I'll come down 
myself.” 

Simba stepped out of the way, and Bookoo 
threw the straw down. As it lay on the ground, 
Soongoora crept out and ran away while the 
lion was looking up at Bookoo. 

After waiting a little while, Simba roared out, 
“Come down, I say!” And there being no 
help for it, the big rat came down. ; 

The lion caught hold of him and asked, “ Who 
was up there with you?” 

“Why, Soongoora, the hare,” said Bookoo. 
“ Didn't you see him when I threw him down?” — 

“ No, of course I didn't,’ replied the lion, who 
let go of Bookoo and began looking for the 
hare. 
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While Simba was searching for the hare, 
Bookoo ranaway. The hare could not be found, 
and this made Simba very angry. 

Some days later Soongoora called on Kobay, 
the tortoise, and said, “ Let us go and eat some 
honey.” 

“ Whose honey ?” asked Kobay. 

“Some I found in a calabash tree in the 
forest,’ replied Soongoora. 

“Oh, all right! Il go with you,” said the 
tortoise. And away they went. 

When they reached the calabash tree, they 
climbed up with the straw, smoked out the bees, 
sat down, and began to eat the honey. 

Just then Simba came along again, looked 
up, and asked, “ Who are you up there?” 

Soongoora whispered to Kobay, the tortoise, 
“Keep still; that old fellow is crazy.” 

The lion again asked, “ Who is there eo 

Kobay became frightened and called, “ Only 
the hare and the tortoise are up here.” 

Then Simba roared, “Come down!” and the 
tortoise said, “ We are coming.” 
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Simba had been keeping his eyes open for 
Soongoora since the day the hare got away. 
The lion said to himself, “Im sure to get 
Soongoora this time.” 

Knowing they were caught again, the hare 
said to the tortoise, ‘‘ Wrap me up in the straw, 
Kobay. Tell Simba to stand out of the way. 
Then throw me down. I'll wait for you below. 
The lion can’t hurt you, you know.” i 

« All right,” said Kobay. 

While the tortoise was wrapping the hare up 
in the straw, he said to himself, “This fellow 
wants to run away and leave me to the angry 
lion, but he shall be caught first.” So Kobay 
called out, “Soongoora is coming,” and threw 
the hare down. 

Simba caught the hare and holding him said, 
“ Now, Soongoora, what am I going to do with 
you?” 

“It is of no use for you to try to eat me,’ the 
hare replied. “I am too tough.” 

“Then what would be the best thing to do 
with you ?” asked Simba. 
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“TI think you should take me by the tail, 
whirl me around, and knock me against the 
ground,” said Soongoora. “Then you may be 
able to eat me.” 

So the lion took the hare by the tail and 
whirled him around, but just as he was going 
to knock him on the ground, Soongoora slipped 
out of his grasp and ran away. 

Simba, very angry, turned to the tree and 
called to Kobay, “ You come down too! ‘ 

When the tortoise reached the ground, Simba 
said, “ You are very hard, Kobay. What can 
I do to make you good to eat?” 
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“ That is easy,” said the tortoise. “ Just put 
mein the mud and rub my back with your paw 
until my shell comes off.” 

Simba carried Kobay to the water, put him 
in the mud, and began to rub. The tortoise 
slipped away, and the lion rubbed and rubbed 
until his paws were sore. Then he looked down 
and saw that he had been rubbing a rock. 
“Well, the hare got off again today, but I shall 
outwit him yet,’ roared the lion. 

Simba set out at once in search of Soongoora. 
As he went along, he asked of every one he met, 
“Where is the house of Soongoora ?” 

But each one he met said, “ I do not know.” 

Now, as soon as the hare reached home, he 
said to his wife, “Let us move from this 
house.” Sono one knew where he had gone. 

Simba kept on asking until, at last, some one 
said, “That is Soongoora’s house on top of the 
mountain.” 

The lion at once climbed the mountain and 
soon came to the house, only to find that 
there was no one at home. 
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Simba said, “I'll hide myself inside the 
house. When Soongoora and his wife come 
home, I'll eat them both.” 

Very soon, along came the hare with his wife. 
He saw the marks of the lion’s paws on the 
steep path. He stopped and said to his wife, 
“You go back, my dear. Simba, the lion, has 
passed this way, and I| think he must be looking 
for me.” 

“No,” she replied, “I will not go back. I 
will follow you, my dear.” 

Soongoora was greatly pleased that his wife 
wished to go with him, but he said, “No, no, 
you go back to your friends. I hope to join 
you soon.” 

The wife went back, but Soongoora kept on 
following the marks of the lion's paws. It 
was just as he thought; the marks led into his 
own house. 

“Ah!” said the hare to himself, “Simba is 
inside, is he?” 

Then going softly back a little way, he called 
out, “How do you do? How do you do?” 
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Waiting a little while, he said loudly, “Strange, 
strange, strange! Every day as I pass this 
house, it always answers back. There must 
be some one inside today.” 

When the lion heard this he called out, 
“How do you do?” 

Then Soongoora laughed and shouted, “Ha, 
ha, Simba! You are inside and I know you 
want to eat me. Tell me first, did you ever 
hear of a house talking?” 

This made the lion very angry, and he roared, 
“You just wait until I get hold of you! You'll 
never outwit me again.” 

“Oh, I think you will have to do the waiting, ” 
shouted the hare. Then he ran away, the lion 
following. 

But it was of no use. Soongoora had tired 
out old Simba, who said, “I am beaten again. 
I do not want to have anything more to do 
with Soongoora. I cannot outwit him.” 

So Simba, the lion, went back to his home 
near the calabash tree. 
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Choose 


. The coach was 2. The ladder was 
in the field at the meadow gate 
on the lawn under the pump 
in the hayloft at the hayloft door 
at the door in the stable 

. Cobwebs were 4. The eager children 
in the coach stayed at the farm 
on the ladder sang “‘ Good-by ” 
in the hayloft whispered “‘ Good-by ” 
on the whip were very quiet 
on the meadow gates made no noise 


. Books for the blind 6. The hare and the rat 


have large letters climbed an oak tree 
have small letters ate onions 
have raised letters smoked out the bees 
have smooth letters ate radishes 

. Simba, the lion 8. The clever animal was 
spoke in a low voice Kobay, the tortoise 
whispered softly Bookoo, the rat 
grew angry and roared Soongoora, the hare 


talked loudly Simba, the lion 
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Don’t Get Hurt | 


Our magazines and newspapers often print 
articles warning people to AvorD ACCIDENTS, 
or recommending SAFETY First. Some- 
people think that Don’t GeT Hurt would be a 
better warning. Which would make you more 
careful? Which would make most of the boys 
and girls you know stop and think before 
doing dangerous and risky things ? ; 

Fill out these danger signs and write others 
you have seen: 

Look out for the 

Safety 

School 400 feet ahead: drive - 

Stop, look, and 


Watch your s 
Don't get h 
Dangerous curve. Keep tor 


Cross crossings c 
No s—— allowed in this factory 
Beware of the d—— 

Speed limit 


miles per hour 
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Big sand piles and wheat bins and even coal 
piles are dangerous places for little children. 
The sand, wheat, or coal may slide with them 
and carry them down and cover them up. 
Sand and wheat are very dangerous because 
they are made of fine grains, which pack so 
closely together that they may shut out the air. 
Why is it dangerous for children to dig caves 
and tunnels in high piles of sand and loose 
soil? Watch out for the smaller children who 
might be injured playing around sand piles, 
even those which are only a few feet high. 

Coasting on streets or roads where there are 
trolley cars or automobiles is dangerous. Is 
there a dangerous coasting place near your 
home or school ? 

On streets and roads the greatest dangers to 
life are the motor cars and trucks. Trolleys 
and trains travel on their own rails, so you can 
see when a crossing is Safe, if you take the time 
-tolook. Itis harder to know about motor cars. 
They can whisk around a corner so rapidly 
that they often surprise even careful people. 
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Many drivers are very selfish and careless, 
and all children should be sure to look in both 
directions before crossing a street or road. 
Why should we not cross the street in the 
middle of the block ? 

Sometimes, when several children are cross- 
ing the street together, they get frightened by a 
car and run in different directions. Even a 
careful driver doesn’t know in which direction 
to turn his car then; so in crossing a street 
with other children, look carefully before you 
cross and keep close together. 

Tying sleds, coasters, and small wagons 
behind automobiles or trucks is dangerous. 
Even more so is holding to a car while you 
are on roller skates or a bicycle. Even if the 
driver can see you, it is not fair to expect him 
to keep on the lookout for children who are 
where they have no right to be. 

One of the most dangerous things that 
children do is to hang on behind wagons, street 
cars, or motor cars. Most of the accidents 
come from falling. You never can tell when — 
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a sudden turn or jolt may make you fall. 
Even if the wagon or car is going slowly, it 
may be dangerous to drop off because auto- 
mobiles may be following. 


Mavrice A. BIGELow and JEAN BROADHURST 


1. What kind of articles do newspapers and magazines 
often print? 

2. Tell the class three danger signs you have seen. 

3. Which sign would make you more careful, 
SAFETY First, or Don’t GET Hurt? 

4. Why is a sand pile a dangerous place for children 
to play? 

5. What should you do before crossing a street or 
road ? 

6. If several children are together, what should they 
do when they cross a street or road? 

7. Why are motor cars and trucks more dangerous 
than trolleys or trains? 

8. Think of at least two “‘Don’t”’ warnings. 

9. Mention a dangerous thing thoughtless children 
sometimes do. 

to. Tell one way you would try to keep smaller 
children from getting hurt. 

11. In driving through a small town in New Jersey 
we saw this sign: Go SLOwLy AND SEE Our Town, Go 
Fast AND SEE Our Jatt. Can you explain the meaning 
of such a sign? 


Indian Children 


Where we walk to school each day 
Indian children used to play — 

All about our native land, 

Where the shops and houses stand. 


And the trees were very tall, 

And there were no streets at all, 
Not a church and not a steeple — 
Only woods and Indian people. 


Only wigwams on the ground, 

And at night bears prowling round — 
What a different place today 

Where we live and work and play! 


ANNETTE WYNNE 
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How Clay Dishes Were First Made 


The Indians in the West tell this story: 

A squaw told her two boys to care for her 
papoose while she did her work. She was busy 
in the wickiup, or tent, and did not notice what 
the boys were doing until the papoose began 
to cry. Then she started to look for them. 

The squaw found them all down by the river. 
They could not stir, for their feet were stuck 
fast in the wet clay of the river bank. She got 
all three children back to the wickiup. They 
laughed at their footprints in the clay, for they 
had left deep holes everywhere. 

The band of Indians to which the squaw 
belonged left their camp before the sun was 
over their heads. The squaw, with her papoose 
and her boys, was soon far away from the river 
bank. But during the hot summer, which was 
soon upon them, the same band returned to the 
river they had left. 

The two little Indian boys went down to the 


clay bank where they had stuck fast. 
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No rain had fallen since they had been there, 
and they found that their footprints had dried 
until the clay was like stone. 

The squaw came and looked at the holes. 
She took some clay in her hands and wet it in 
the river; then she shaped it like the hollow 
stone she used for cooking. Then she dried 
the clay in the sun, and it was soon hard. 
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An old chief saw the clay dishes and told the 
other squaws to makesomealso. But the clay 
dishes would not hold water and broke easily. 

One of the squaws put some ashes and coals 
of fire in her dish one day. She wanted to save 
the coals, for it was hard to makea fire. The 
hot coals baked the dish, and the squaw found 
that it would not break. It held water also. 
Then the Indians knew how to make their 
dishes in the right way. 

Mary CATHERINE JUDD 

Who told this story? 

What word do Indians use for woman? for baby? 

What word do Indians use for tent? 

Why couldn’t the children get back to the wickiup? 

What did the children leave by the river bank ? 

What did the boys find when the band of Indians 
returned to their camping place near the river? 

What did the squaw do with clay? 

What did an old chief tell the other squaws to do? 

What two faults were found with their clay dishes? 

How did the Indians find out how to make clay dishes 
in the right way? 

If you have any clay, make a clay bowl. 

Draw a bowl on the blackboard. 

Tell this story to a fourth-year class. 


Follow Directions 


1. Turn to page 8. Read the title of the poem and 
tell the class who wrote the poem. 

2. Go to the blackboard and write the titleofthe poem 
on page 8 and the author’s name. If you wish, you may 
take your book to the blackboard with you. . 

3. Glance over your favorite stanza of “Farewell to 
the Farm’’; then read it to your class. Make sure that — 
you read in a pleasant voice and that every one in the 
room can hear you. es 

4. Turn to page 26. Read the title of the poem and 
tell who the author is. - 

5. Keep your book open at page 26. Read the words 
that tell what carpenters build. 

6. Find and read a group of words on page 26 that — 
tells something we are afraid of ; a word thatmeans unlike; 
a word that means Indians’ homes ; a group of words that 
tells what we call the country where we were born. 

7. Read the word that rimes with ground; with land; 
with all; with day; with people. E 
8. Read the last paragraph on page 28. Do the five 
things the squaw did and in the same order. . 

9. Find page to. Read to the class the part which 
tells how Helen Keller was made to understand her first _ 
word. 4 

to. Turn topage13. Read (1) all the words that begin _ 
with capital letters; (2) all the words ending cia ing; ~ 
(3) all the words enter with ed. eS 
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The Boy Who Wanted to Be a Soldier 


In the beautiful city of Paris, in the attic of 
a tall house, there lived a little boy. He lived 
with his grandmother, who went out to work. 
All day long the little boy sat by the attic 
window. 

There was little to see from the window. 
The pigeons, with their pink feet and sweet 
voices, would sit on the window sill and coo. 
There was the sky with its stars at night, and 
in the day its blue. And there was a square 
down below that the little boy had never walked 
across, for he was very lame. 

So he sat by the attic window and talked to 
the pigeons and looked down at the children as 
they went to school. 

He did many things to help his grandmother 
too. He washed the dishes and put them 
away. He dusted the room and watered the 
flowers. Then he began his own work. 

He had a bag full of beautiful bright pieces, 


a needle, a thimble, and thread. 
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Out of these pieces he made holders. He — 
could make two holders in a day. Then the @ 
holders were sold for five cents each. | 

As he made the holders, he would look down 


into the square at the children. He wished * 


that he, too, could play in the square. : 
Best of all, he liked to see the soldiers march 


by. Oh, but they were fine! The soldiers = 
would march by every day. And every day the | | 


little boy would look at their blue coats and a 
straight backs. Always he wished he could be 2 
a soldier and march too. a 


And when he thought how he never, never = 


could be a soldier, he cried a little. Then the a 


thread would knot, and the needle would stick — = 


in his hand. He was only a little boy, you 
know, and very lame. 

“Coo! Coo! Coo!” called the pigeons one _ 
morning. “How do you do, little boy? We 


are off to the square, and how we wish you — 4 


could come too.” [ 
“Even the pigeons go,” said the boy. “I 
wish some one would carry me down.” 
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Just then he heard the beat of the drum. 
“There come the soldiers!” he cried. 

He leaned out of the window to see them. 
He leaned as far over the window sill as he 
could. He waveda blue holder. As he waved 
it he called, “Hurrah! Hurrah! MHurrah! 
Here I am in the attic window.” 


ee 
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The little boy saw them march by and — 
thought no one heard him. He took up his — 


work again, but some one had heard! A tired — 
old soldier had seen the little blue flag as it : 


waved from the attic window. 


The tired soldier walked across the square — 
and climbed up to the attic. “May I come © 
in?” he asked, as he took off his hat. “And 


may I sit down?” 


A real soldier, a real soldier in a long blue — 
cloak in the attic! The little boy could not — 
say anything, but the old soldier sat down = 
close to the boy. He took the holder out of ; 


the child’s hands. 


“This is a very fine holder. Did you make — 


it?” asked the old soldier in the long blue © 


cloak. 


thing else.” 


“Yes, I did,” said the little boy. “I make — 
them every day. ‘They are sold for five cents, — 
but you may have this one if you like it. I 
never saw a soldier so close before. I have 
always wanted to be a soldier more than any 4 
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“JT thank you many times for the holder,” 
said the old soldier. “And you said you would 


' like to be a soldier?” 


“Oh, but I never could! I am very lame and 
I could never march in the square,” said the 
little boy. 

“But you make holders,” said the old soldier. 
“And you keep the barracks clean. You help 
about the mess. You do not have to march, 
you know, if you are wounded in battle. You 
are honorably discharged. You are honorably 
discharged.” 

“T have a flag at home,’ continued the 
soldier. “It is old and full of holes. I went 
through the enemy’s lines with that oldflag. If 
you do not mind, I will put your holder by my 
flag.” 

“And I would like to give you something 
to remember me by,” went on the old soldier. 
“For I am very proud to have met you.” 

The old soldier took off his long blue cloak, 
looked at it fondly, and then put it about the 
little boy’s shoulders. 
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“This is for you to wear,” he said, as he 
smoothed the folds of the long blue cloak. 
“Wear it and remember we both are soldiers 
in the ranks, you and I. Only you are on 
the reviewing stand. Wish no more. You 
ave a soldier.’ 

And the old soldier went out of the attic. 

The little boy still sits by the window, and 
watches the pigeons with their pink feet fly 
about the window sill. He never goes down in 


* 
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the square; but his thread never knots and 
the needle never sticks, for the long’ blue cloak 
hangs over the chair. 

Now he knows that even if he is a little boy 
and very, very lame, he is a real, true soldier. 


KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE 


Hercules and the Wagoner 


A wagoner was once driving a heavy load 
along a very muddy way. At last he came to 
a part of the road where the wheels sank half- 
way into the mire. 

The more the horses pulled, the deeper sank 
the wheels. By and by the wagoner threw 
down his whip and knelt down and prayed to 
Hercules the Strong. 

“© Hercules, help me in this my hour of 
distress,” said he. 

But Hercules appeared to him and said, 
“Tut, man, don't sprawl there. Get up and put 
your shoulder to the wheel.” 


The gods help them that help themselves. 
ALSOP 
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Making and Using an Outline 


You have just read a short story called 
fable. This fable is to be retold by you. : J 
Read this fable again; then think it over. 
First, recall the place and characters, gettin 
any names well fixed in your mind. , 
Second, recall what was done and said § 
that you will be able to tell briefly wh 
happened. Give clearly the conversation. 
Third, if there is a lesson in this sad? f 
you, tell it in a few words. 
It will help you if you keep this outline 1 
mind: 
Characters or people. 
Place or scene of the story. 
What happened — the action of the story. 
The conversation. 


Result of action. 
Lesson, or what the story teaches. 


An hey w 


The two short stories which follow are to 
studied and retold in the same way. © 7 
Try to keep this outline in mind meee y 


tell the stories. 
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The Boys and the Frogs 


A party of little boys were playing on the 
banks of a frog pond, where they had been 
sailing their boats and wading in the water. 

One boy saw a frog sitting upon a log near 
the edge of the water. Before he thought, he 
threw a stone to see if he could hit it. 

The other boys wanted to try too; and soon 
the stones flew thick and fast into the water. 

“Pray, stop!” cried the frogs, which were 
trying to hide themselves under the bank. 
“You forget that what ts fun for you is death 


fo us.” 
ZESOP 


The Hare and the Hound 


A hare was chased by a hound, but ran so 
fast that the hound could not catch him. 

“Ho, ho!” said the dog’s master. “The 
little fellow runs faster than you do.” 

“Ves,” said the hound, “I only ran for my 


dinner, but he ran for his life.” 
ZESOP 
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Judy and the Fairy Cat 


Late one Halloween an old woman was 
sitting up spinning. There came a soft knock 
at the door. 

“Who is there?” asked the old woman. 

There was no answer, but another knock. 

“Who is there?” asked the old woman a 
second time. 

Still there was no answer, but a third knock. 
At that the old woman got up in anger. 

“Who is there?” cried she. 
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A small voice like a child’s sobbed, “ Ah, 
Judy, let me in! I am so cold and hungry! 
Open the door, and let me sit by the fire and 
Gry myself! Let mein! Oh, let mein!” 

Judy, thinking it must be a small child who 
had lost its way, ran to the door and opened it. 
In walked a large black cat waving her tail, and 
two black kittens followed her. They walked 
slowly across the floor, sat down by the fire, and 
began to warm themselves and lick their fur, 
purring all the time. Judy never said a word 
but went back to her spinning. 

At last the black cat spoke. 

“ Judy, dear,” said she, “do not sit up so late. 
This is the fairies’ holiday and they wish to 
hold a council in your kitchen and eat their 
supper there. They are very angry because you 
are still up and they cannot come in. Indeed, 
Judy, they are determined to kill you. Only 
for myself and my two daughters, you would 
now be dead. So take my advice and do not 
interfere with the fairies’ Halloween. But give 
me some milk, for I must be off.” 
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Judy got up in a great fright and ran as fast 
as she could, and brought three saucers full of 
milk and set them on the floor before the cat 
and her kittens. They lapped up all of the 


milk; then the black cat called her daughters 


and stood up. 


“Thank you, dear Judy,’ she said. “ You — 


sald Sel ty 
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have been very civil to me, and I shall not — 


forget. Good night! Good night!” 


With that, the black cat and her kittens — 


whisked up the chimney and were gone. 
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Then Judy saw something shining on the 
hearth. She picked it up. It was a piece of 
gold money, more than she could earn in a 
month. 

Judy put out the light and went to bed. 
She determined never again to sit up late on 
Halloween and interfere with the fairies’ hours. 


FRANCES JENKINS OLCOTT 


The Wolf, the Goat, and the Cabbage 


There was a man who went to market and 
bought a wolf, a goat, and acabbage. In order 
to get them home, he had to ferry them one ata 
time over the river. The puzzle was how to 
do it. 

If he took the wolf first, the goat would start 
to eat the cabbage. If he took the cabbage first, 
the wolf would gobble up the goat. 

What did he do? 


If you cannot find out for yourself how the man took 
the goat, the cabbage, and the wolf across the river, 
perhaps your father or mother will help you. 


An Old English Game 


Form a circle. Blindfold one child and give 
him a pointer. Place him in the center of the 
circle. 

At a given signal all march around in a 
circle until the one in the center taps the floor 
with the pointer; then all stop. 

The child in the center of the circle pushes 
the pointer out toward some one child, who 
takes hold of it. 

The blindfolded child asks, “ Who's there?” 

The child holding the pointer names the 
child on his left, the one on his right, and him- 
self; as, “deter Jom, and f” 

If the blindfolded child can give correctly the 
name of the child talking, he takes his place in 


the circle and the other child is blindfolded. 
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Grandmother’s Story 
Part I 


We moved out West years ago, long before 
Indiana was a state. We came all the way 
in a covered wagon. Father cleared his own 
farm of rocks and trees. 


Nate and I were as hardy as little Indians. « 
We had only three months of school a year, © 


and the most of the time we were running 
about the woods and fields, climbing trees anc 
wading rivers. I liked it as well as Nate cid. 

This was all very well while we were vy. geng ; 
but as we grew older, mother began t6 wish 
we were learning more. The teachers were 
not such as you have in these days, and often 
the brightest boys knew more than the master. 

There was a very good school in the town 
next to ours, and Nate was anxious to attend 
it. We had cousins over there. 

“Dan is ahead of me, Mother,” said Nate 
one day. “I wish I could go to Timberly to 


school.” 
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“I wish j;9u could, too, Nate,” answered 


mother, “but it would take as much as thirty 


dollars to send you, and we can't raise any 


such sum as that.” 


Nate said nothing, but I noticed that he 
looked disappointed. 


That night at the supper table, father was 


talking about the teacher who was to open 


school in our neighborhood the next week. ; 


esac ay i 


th 
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Father said, “It is not worth while for Nate to 
go. Hecan cipher ahead of the master, and I 
need him just now. The wolves have been 
after the sheep.” 

“They haven’t taken Nanny, have they, 
Father?” I cried. Nanny was my pet lamb. 

“No,” he answered, “but they were chasing 
her last night. Jerry saw them and frightened 
them off. They killed several of his sheep last 
-week. He says they are too sly to be caught, 
and there’s no way left but to shoot them.” 

“Isn't there a bounty on wolf scalps?” 
mother asked. 

“Ves,” answered father, “five dollars for 
every one that’s taken.” 

“How do you know, Father?” asked Nate, 
his face brightening. 

“Jerry says so. He made ten dollars last 
week.” 

A determined look came into Nate's face. 
He was a very fine marksman, and he had no 
fear of anything. Mother looked across the 
table, but she said nothing more. 
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After supper Nate took his gun and went 
off, while I was locking Nanny in the shed. 
I did not see him again until the next morning 
at breakfast. 

“Did you catch anything?” I asked. 

“No,” he answered, “1 haven't yet” He 
gave the same answer for almost a week. 

The wolves seemed to have grown wary, for 


Nate prowled around without finding a trace of 
them. 
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One morning, several days after school had 
commenced, I started toward the river in search 
of goose quills for pens. As I passed the 
wood, I saw Nate with his gun. He was 
standing near a fallen tree. 

“Come here, Polly,” he called, as soon as he 
Saw me. 

When I came up, he was peering into the 
hollow trunk of the fallen tree. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Don't you see?” he cried. “Just look at 
those tracks! I’m almost sure there are wolves 
here, and I’m going to crawl into the tree and 
cee. 

“Oh, Nate, you wouldn't dare!” I cried. 

“Wouldn't I?” he said, getting down on his 
knees at the opening of the trunk. 

I caught him by the arm and drew him 
back. 

“Now, Polly,” he said, “I’ve been hunting 
for wolves for more than a week, and if they 
are here, I am going to have them.” 
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He rose and, going over to the farther end — 
of the tree, leaned down and placed his ear 
against it to listen. : A 

“[’ve found them at last, Polly,” he cried) 
joyfully. “You hold the gun for me till I come 
out.” Then into the hollow tree he crawled. — 

The fresh tracks near me seemed to lead 
away from the tree. But suppose one of the | 
wolves were away for his breakfast, he might 
come back any time. What should I do if he 
did? The flutter of a dry leaf upon the snow 
set my heart to thumping. 4 

Soon I could hear a whining noise from the 
nest inside the old dead maple. Nate must 
have been right. It seemed a long time before 
I heard him coming out. He crept slowly, 
stopping every now and then. At last he 
reached the opening. 

“See, Polly!” he cried. “Pve captured a 
whole nest full — four little cubs.” . 

“Oh, aren't they pretty! Let me carry thet 


Nate.” I was about to step forward to take 
them. 4 
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“Be careful! They are ready for fight,” said 
he, and seeing his scratches, I decided not to 
touch the cubs. 

“T wish you had caught the old one,” said I. 
“It must have been she who chased Nanny.’ 

“ She'll be here. Leave the gun,” he answered. 

A half hour later I had found my quills and 
had started home, when I saw the old wolf. 
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She was circling around Nate, while he stood — 
waiting until she should come within range. 
I heard him fire as I ran on, and again as | 
reached the house. He had killed the old wolf — 
and her mate. It was a proud day for Nate. — 

Mother and I were in the kitchen “ppiies 
candles when Nate came in. 

“Look, Mother!” he cried: . “tae caught — : 
thirty dollars’ worth of wolves, and I’m going 
to Timberly to school !” % 

Mother was as much pleased as he was, but © : 
she thought the young ones might not bring 
the same bounty as the others. % 

“T'll soon find out about that,” answered, 
Nate, and he saddled Dolly at once. 

When he came back in the evening he wore 
such a broad smile that no one needed to 
question him about it. He strode over to the 
table where mother sat at Supper and counted | 
out the money. 


Two weeks later he was in the ee : 


school, in the same class with his cousin Dan. 


ELIZABETH FOULKE | 
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Polly and Nate went out West in a —— 
If you went to Indiana today, you would travel by —— 


or 
In early days —— were made of goose quills. 
Now nearly all pens are made of ——. 
Nate killed and caught —— wolves. 
The cubs were found in an old dead ——. 
The wolves brought dollars bounty each. 
Nate’s home was lighted with : 
Polly and Nate had months of school each year. 
You have months of school each year. 
Young wolves are called 


y 

Read aloud the part which makes us think that Nate 
and his sister liked outdoor life. 

Read the part which disappointed Nate. 

Read the part that tells when Nate determined to 
earn the money to send himself to school. 

Read the part that tells how Nate frightened Polly. 

Do what is described in the first paragraph on page 50. 

Read the paragraph that tells in what kind of tree the 
wolf cubs were found. 

Read the paragraph which tells what Polly saw and 
heard on her way home after she found the quills. 

Read the conversation between Nate and Polly begin- 
ning with, “‘ See, Polly,”’ near the bottom of page 50. 

Read the paragraph which you think describes Nate’s 
proudest moment. 


Add, Subtract, or Multiply ? 


Read 1, 2, and 3. Decide whether you will have to — 
add, subtract, or multiply to find each answer. : 

Write your name at the top of a slip of paper. Below 
your name write the numbers 1, 2, 3 about one half inch — 
from the left-hand edge of the paper. By each number — 
write the word (add, subtract, or multiply) which shows — 
what you would do to find out the answer to the question. | 


1. Frank put 44 cents in the school savings — 
one week, 32 cents another week, and 14 cents | 
another week; how many cents did he put in~ 
the school savings in the three weeks? He 
saved how many dimes in the three weeks ? 


2. Last month mother bought 62 quarts of 
milk. This month she bought 45 quarts. 
How many more quarts did she buy last month — 
than this month ? | # 


RT 
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3. Grace’s mother bought a box of 200 
pieces of loaf sugar on Monday morning. By 
the next Sunday evening the family had used 


it all but 24 pieces. How many pieces did 
they use during that week ? 
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Find the Word 


In each line below find the word that does not 


fit. 
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Then read the words that belong together. 


. cars, wagons, automobiles, bicycles, trees 

. children, babies, squaws, balls, men, women 
. Tainy, windy, snowy, pretty, frosty, stormy 

. houses, tents, wigwams, shops, tepees, ponds 
. cup, saucer, buffalo, bowl, pitcher, plate, dish 


brick, stone, cheese, lumber, cement 
tiger, lion, porcupine, table, hare, tortoise 


. sparrows, pigeons, nest, blackbirds, eagles 

. red, pink, blue, think, brown, gray, green 

. minute, hour, fire, week, day, month, year 

. Tiver, lake, pond, mountain, sea, ocean 

. sun, moon, clouds, s stars, rainbow, book 

. foot, arm, hand, head, face, rope, leg, ear 

. skipping, hopping, dancing, freezing, jumping 

. kitchen, bedroom, bush, attic, parlor, bathroom 

. bread, butter, cereal, fruit, cake, kite, meat 

. cocoa, milk, water, tea, iron, coffee — 

. roses, pansies, dolls, buttercups, daisies 

L Pouy, Peter, Milly, Billy, blackboard, Mabel 

. radishes, cucumbers, candy, potatoes, lettuce 

. strawberries, blackberries, buttons, gooseberries 

. bumblebee, butterfly, buffalo, ladybug, dragon fly 
. parents, sisters, flowers, 2 aunts, brothers, cousins 

. thoughtful, helpful, careful, fruit, playful, hopeful 
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Points of View 


A Girl 
I'm thankful for so many things, 
‘Tis hard to name them all. 
I’m glad that I am not grown up, 
But still am nice and small. 


A Boy 
I’m thankful that it doesn’t rain, 
So I can go and play. 
I’m thankful that I’m growing big, 


And bigger every day. 
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A Girl 
I'm thankful that I live today, 
And not long, long ago 
Before my dear mama was born, 
And all the friends I know. 


A Boy 
I’m thankful for a holiday, 
For football, dogs, and skates ; 
For candy and all sorts of things; 
For our United States ! 


A Girl 
I’m thankful for my little pets, 
For every doll and toy. 
And oh! I’m glad to be a girl, 
And not a horrid boy! 


A Boy 
I’m thankful for my rubber boots, 
And that my hair won't curl. 
And, oh! I’m thankful every day 
That I am not a girl! 


ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


The Indian’s Eye Training 


An Indian went away from his lodge one 
day, leaving some dried deer meat hanging 
from a tree near his wigwam. He was away 
several days, and when he came back, the deer 
meat was gone. 

He did not go about asking questions of the 
other Indians, in order to find out who had 


stolen the meat. Instead of using his tongue, 


he used his eyes, and they told him many things. 


At the end of about an hour he went toa 


wigwam near by. He said to the Indian who 


a 
ee 


lived there, “Did you see a little, old white 


man near my wigwam within the last two days? 


ta 
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Did he carry a short gun, and did he have 
a small dog with a short tail?” 

“Yes,” replied the neighbor Indian, “I saw 
him. He and his dog took the trail toward 


- the south.” 


The Indian followed the same trail and in 
a few days returned with the dog and the deer 
meat. 

Some white men heard the questions which 
the Indian had asked before starting out in 
search of the thief. They wondered how the 
Indian could describe so well the man who had 
stolen his meat. 

When the Indian returned, the white men said 
to him, “ How did you know it was a white 
man who took your meat?” 

“White man turn toe out. Indian put foot 
so, one behind the other. Walk straight.” 

“But how did you know that he was little 
and old?” 

“He put pile of stones by deer-meat tree. 
Cannot reach, he little. He take short steps, 
he old.” 


west). 
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“ How did you know that his gun was sh ‘ 
“ He stick gun on pigend ais tree. 


a little dog like that, with a short tail?” 

“Dog sit in sand. Watch man get mea 
Dog leave mark where he sit down in sz An 
Indian see with two eyes.” Bi 


The Indian left his (house, shop, lodge, cottage). 
When he returned, his (fruit, meat, horse) was gone 
This Indian used his (tongue, nose, eyes, ears). 
He went to a (river, store, wigwam, school) near b 
The white man carried a (big, long, short) gun. 
The white man took the (road, trail, street) toward 
south. : 
The Indian took the trail to the (north, east, 


He brought Bick: his es es fruit, dog, me 


The Indian’s sense of (touch, smell, sight, taste, 
had helped him. 


We have (three, nine, seven, five) senses, 


Planning a Program 


You have in this book several stories about 
Indians. Would you like to give an Indian 
program? If so, find out about the landing of 
Columbus and describe it. 

Next describe the dress and appearance of 
the Indians. 

Tell how they lived. 

Tell something about the women and children. 

Give an Indian song and dance. 

Tell how clay dishes were first made. 

Dramatize an Indian story. 

Tell at least two Indian stories. 

Get your teacher or your parents to tell you 
where to find out things you do not know. 
Some children should make and wear Indian 
costumes. As many children as_ possible 
should help give the program. 

Invite your parents to be present when you 
give this program. 

Do all or most of the work yourselves. When 


you really need help, your teacher will aid you. 
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The Origin of the Christmas Stocking 


From Italy comes the legend from whi 
we are supposed to get the time-honored custo 
of hanging up the Christmas stocking. 

Good old St. Nicholas of Padua used 
throw long knitted purses, tied at both en 
and filled with money, into the open windo: 
of the very poor people. These purses were 
yarn and not unlike a footless stocking. 

It became the custom of the people to ha 
these long, empty purses out of their windoy 
on the night before Christmas, so that s 
Nicholas could put a gift of money into the 
as he passed by. By and by, when coin becam 
scarce, toys were put in for the children a 
useful presents for grown people. ce 

Farther north, it was cold at Christmas tit 
and so the purses were hung on the man 
piece. It was believed that the good old 
would come down the chimney and fill 
When these purses went out of use, stor k 


took their places and have been used ever : i 
ja : 


Fred’s Happiest Christmas 


Every morning on the way to school, Fred 
stopped in front of Joe’s house. 

Fred lived with his father and mother in a big 
white house with a beautiful lawn and trees 
about it. But Joe’s father was dead, and he and 
his mother lived alone in a little brown house 
at the edge of a meadow. 

Fred had a khaki tent and camping outfit, 
and all kinds of other things with which to: 
have a good time. Joe’s only plaything was a 
pocket knife, with one blade broken. But he 
could make better willow whistles with it than 
Fred could with the wonderful knife that his 
father had given him for his birthday. 

Every day during the fall the two boys walked 
to school together; and every noon and night 
they waited for each other, to go home. 

At recess, Fred and Joe and the other children 
at Ridge School played out in the school yard. 
One day, just as the bell rang for them to go 


in, Fred discovered that he had lost his knife. 
63 
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There was no time to look for it then, but — 
after school Fred said, “ Don’t wait for me, Joe. — 
I am going to look for my knife, and it ~— 
take me along time to findit.” ~ 

But Joe stayed and helped him look, and 
found it for him. 4 

As the days went by, the weather grew colder. a 
When the children went out at recess, they had 
to keep moving all the time to keep warm, 
The leaves fell from the trees. Soon thee 
branches in the willow road were entirely bare. 

Fred did not mind the cold. Hehad a warm 
cap and overcoat and heavy shoes, and gloves 
that had fur inside. But he noticed that Joe : 
did not wear any overcoat or gloves. 3 


Once Fred asked Joe why he didn’t wear an 
overcoat. Joe said he didn’t like to wear a i 
heavy coat because he could run so much better 
without one. : 

But sometimes when Joe ran, he stumbled. — 
The soles of his shoes were torn, and they 
caught in the ruts of the hard, frozen road and : 
tripped him. 
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Sometimes, when it was very cold, Joe 
shivered and blew on his hands to try to keep 
them warm. But when Fred tried to make him 
borrow his gloves for a little while, he would 
not take them. 

When Christmas time drew near, the teacher 
began to help the children plan a Christmas 
party. Fred thought that would be great fun. 
He always liked Christmas, because Santa 
Claus never forgot to come to his house. 

But Joe did not seem to care about the 
Christmas party. When the other children 
began to talk about it, he went off by himself. 
He never played outdoors at recess, now, and 
sometimes, when it was very cold, he did not 
come to school at all. 

One day, about a week before Christmas, 
Fred was wondering as he walked home what 
presents he would get. Perhaps a sled and 
skates and oh, so many other things! Of 
course he would get a gold piece too. That 
was one thing that Santa never forgot. Fred 
wondered what he would buy with it this year. 
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Then, suddenly, an idea came to him. The a 
faster he began to think, the faster he began ~ 
to walk, and by the time he reached home he g 
was running as fast as he could. . 

He ran up the steps into the house and found fs 
his mother. “Oh, Mother,” he said, “do you 
suppose there is any way that I could get my : 
gold piece defore Christmas? There is some q 
thing very special that I van to buy with it, 
and I want to have it now.’ : 

Fred had a long talk with his mother ; and — 
when his father came home, they all talked — 
together. The next afternoon, after school, Fred — 
and his mother and father went shopping. x 

When the day of the Christmas party came, { 
the schoolroom was decorated with green 
boughs. There wasa beautiful tree at the front 
of the room, all covered with shining tins 
and colored balls and sparkling “snow.” — 

One by one the names of the children we 
called off, and they went up to the front of tl 
room to receive their presents. A : 
were happy and laughing except Joe. 
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Joe sat in his seat at the side of the room 
and looked out of the window. Sometimes he 
looked to see what the other children near him 
had found in their packages. But he did not 
smile with the rest of them. Then, suddenly, 
the teacher called his name. 

Joe looked surprised. But he got up and 
went to the front of the room. When he went 
back to his seat he was carrying a large package. 
As he undid the package he began to smile. 

Fred, who sat just in front of Joe, watched 
him. Joe untied the string and wound it up. 
He took off the paper and folded it carefully. 
Then he drew a long breath and opened the box 
that was on top—and there was a pair of 
beautiful gloves, with fur inside. “ Look, look, 
_ Fred!” he cried, and he put them on. 

The next box was a little one about four 
inches long and one inch high and one inch 
wide. It had a tag that said, “Do not open 
until Christmas Day.” Joeturned the box over 
and over and shook it. Then he smiled and 
put it in his pocket without opening it. 
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In the third box there was a warm scarf. 
And in the bottom of that box there were two 
notes. One said, “The boy that brings this 
note to Slater's store will receive an overcoat 
that just fits.” The other said, “The boy that 
brings this note to Harding’s store may pick 
out a pair of heavy boots and a pair of skates.” 
Both of the notes were signed “ Santa Claus.” 

Joe read the notes and showed them to Fred, 
and then he read them over again. 
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Of course Fred knew where the presents 
came from. But he did not tell. He had 
never seen Joe look so happy — and that made 
him feel as happy as Joe. 

When Fred got home after school he said, 
“ Mother, I think this is the happiest Christmas 
time I have ever had. It’s fun to get presents. 
But it seems to me it’s even more fun to give 
them.” 


If you have a sand table in your room, you could 
build Fred’s home and Joe’s home. The careful reading 
of the second paragraph will help you to plan the homes 
of both children. 

Some school children at Christmas time make a tree 
on the blackboard. The “presents” are cut out of stiff 
paper or pasteboard and colored. Then the pasteboard 
presents are pasted on the tree. When it is finished, the 
make-believe Christmas tree looks quite gay. 

Should your class make such a tree, list all of the 
things mentioned in this story which you could cut and 
color. 
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Paper Boats 


y paper boats one by 


y day I float m 


Day b 
one down the runnin 


¢ stream. 


black letters I write my name on them 


’ 


In big 


and the name of the village where I live. 
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I hope that some one in some strange land 
will find them and know who I am. 

I load my little boats with shiudz flowers 
from our garden, and hope that these blooms 
of the dawn will be carried safely to land in the 
night. 

I launch my paper boats and look up into 
the sky and see the little clouds setting their 
white, bulging sails. 

I know not what playmate of mine in the sky 
sends them down the air to race with my boats! 

When night comes, I bury my face in my 
arms and dream that my paper boats float on 
and on under the midnight stars. 

The fairies of sleep are sailing in them, and 
their lading is their baskets full of dreams. 


RABINDRANATH ‘TAGORE 


From Tagore’s The Crescent Moon. Used by permission of the author and 
the Macmillan Company, publishers. 

Make a toy boat of paper. Do what was done in the 
second paragraph. | 

Why do you think the shiuli flowers are called 
“blooms of the dawn’”’? 

Do what was done in the next to the last paragraph. 


The Birds’ Great Meeting a 


A long, long time ago the birds came together _ 
on a great mountain to hold a meeting. All 
kinds of birds came, for great matters were to — 
be talked over. | 

The birds wore their best clothes because — 
they knew that they would meet other birds — 
whom they had never seen. The robins wore 
their bright red vests; the larks wore their 
yellow vests. The blackbirds wore red feathers — 
in their caps. The ten little wrens wore brown. 
The blue jays worked so long making their fine 
clothes that they were late for the meeting. 
And of course hundreds of sparrows came, 
but they wore their everyday clothes. 

An eagle who was very old and very bald 
made the first speech. This is what he said: 
“My friends, we are here from all parts of — 
the world. We have come to talk over great 
matters. We must agree to talk about one 
thing atatime. Let us begin at once, for many — 


birds are in a hurry to return to their homes.” 
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The eagle was so large and he spoke so well 
that the birds agreed to what he said and made 
him their leader. 

The eagle had always been a leader and knew 
just what to do. He called on two very wise 
owls to help him. The three birds soon made 
their plans. They thought it best to go to the 
top of the great mountain so that the eagle 
could see everybody. 

On their way to the top of the mountain, the 
owls said to the eagle, “We know that birds 
of a feather flock together. So we think that 
birds of a kind ought to sit together in this 
meeting.” The eagle agreed to this at once. 

As soon as the eagle was in his place, he 
talked with the owls again, and they ae 
there should be a leader for each kind of bird. 

When the eagle was ready to make his next 
speech, he said, “ We have talked over our plans. 
We agree that birds of a feather should sit 
together and that each kind should choose its 
leader. Choose your leaders quickly. Then 
form rows, with the smallest birds in front.” 
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The eagle then asked a tall ostrich to see 
that his orders were obeyed. 

The robins at once chose Cock’ Robin as — 
their leader. Other leaders were quickly chosen : 
— Jim Crow for the crows, Jenny Wren for 
the wrens, Jackie Jay for the blue jays, Lucy — 
Lark for the larks, and so on for all the birds. 
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The birds then took their places as the eagle 
had told them. When all were seated, the 
ostrich nodded to the eagle that the orders had 
been obeyed. 

The first matter to be talked about was the 
proper time to fly north in the spring and to fly 
south in the fall. The blue jays and crows 
thought this a useless question and were about 
to say so, when Cock Robin rose from his seat. 

“Mr. Leader,” said Cock Robin, “I wish to 
tell you about a family which I once knew. My 
story will show how great a matter this is. 
This family started north last spring to find 
out whether winter had gone. We waited and 
waited to hear from them. At last we started 
north to find the family. We had not gone 
far when we saw a mark on a maple tree. 
This mark told us that the family had all died 
from cold.” 

Jenny Wren then told of a friend of hers 
who did not know when to start north. “My 
friend,’ said Jenny Wren, “ waited until such 
warm weather that she nearly died from heat.” 
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Many other birds made speeches while the 
rest listened. All the robins sat very quietly. 
The larks did not make a sound. In this way 
all of the birds sat and listened — all except 
the hundreds of sparrows. : 

The sparrows chirped and chattered and 
would not even stay in their seats. In fact, 
they did not hear the eagle when he explained . 
the secret signs which tell the birds when 
to fly. 
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__ And so the sparrows do not know to this day 
when to fly north in the spring or when to fly 

south in the fall. 

| ‘The next great matter that was talked about 

was nest-building. Up to this time many birds 

did not know how to build good nests. 

_ Different kinds of birds often built the same 

kind of nest. A lark could never tell whether 
he had found another lark’s nest or some other - 
kind of bird’s nest. The older birds thought 
that it would be much better if all robins made 
their nests alike, all larks made theirs alike, and 
so on for crows, blue jays, and other birds. 
_ Of course many of the robins already made 
their nests of mud held together by a little 
grass. Other birds thought that sticks made 
the best nests. Some of the larks wished to 
have just a little hole in the ground. A few 
other birds thought that feathers and very fine 
grass made the best nests. 

Cock Robin said he had tried nests made of 
sticks and nests made of mud and grass. “I 
can make a mud nest stay anywhere,” he said. 
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«A rain or a wind does not harm the eggs in 
such a nest.” 

Susan Swallow said that the swallows wish 
to make their nests of mud too. It took 
nearly a day to settle this matter. At last it 
was agreed that the swallows could use mud 
if they and the robins would make their nests — 
in different shapes and in different places. All 
the birds thought the swallows ought to be 
allowed to use mud if they wished to do so, but 
no one approved of an old mother robin’s try- 


ing to live in a swallow’s nest. . 
Finally all agreed upon their kinds of nests: 
— all except the hundreds of sparrows. ae 
The sparrows chirped and chattered and. : 
would not even stay in their seats. And sO” 
Sparrows do not know to this day whether a 
nest belongs to them or to some other bird. i 
The next great matter to talk over was that 
of songs. This matter was harder to settle thai n 
the others. There were so many songs. . 
Some birds had only one song. Others 
sang all the songs they heard, as they still do. 
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The crow had learned to say only, “ Caw, caw,” 
which could not be called a real song. But 
at that time some birds could not do even so 
well as that. 

The eagle thought it best for all the birds 
of a kind to go off by themselves and agree 
upon their own songs. So the robins agreed 
upon their song, the larks agreed upon their 
song, and the crows tried to find one that they 
could sing. The blue jays were still thinking 
so much about their clothes that they could not 
learn a song. 

As soon as the birds had agreed upon their 
songs, the eagle called them to order and they 
‘sat down again. Then the eagle asked to hear 
the robin’s song. 

The largest robin stood up and held his head 
high so that his red vest would show. © Then he 
sang. And whatamerrysong! Every one liked 
it. One old blackbird even tried to sing it too, 
but couldn’t.. So the robins were given this song. 

Next, one of the larks sang. Larks are shy 
usually, but that day the lark stood up as 
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straight as the robin. His yellow and brov 
clothes never looked better. And he san 
beautifully that the crows said they would 
even try to sing. This pleased the larks, an 
they were given their song. | 

The next bird to sing was a yellow canar) 
She flew to the top branch of a small tree and 
began. She intended to sing but once; butt 
other birds liked her singing so well that s 
forgot herself and sang a dozen more son 
She sang all of her songs so well that the bir 
agreed to let canaries sing any songs they 
wished. : 

While each bird was singing its song, all ¢ 
rest sat as still as children in school. No 
made a sound — no one except the i 
of sparrows. = 

The sparrows chirped and chattered ai 
would not even stay in their seats. An 
Sparrows do not know to this day how to si 
a single song. | 

The next morning the great meeting ¢€ 
and all of the birds went to their homes. 


Riddles 


Although he has a splendid back 
He hasn’t any head, 
And though his arms are very strong 
He never has been fed. 
His legs are stout, yet never have 
I seen him run and play; 
You sit upon his lap, I think, 
For hours every day. 


Formed long ago, yet made today, 
Employed while others sleep ; 
What few would like to give away 
Nor any wish to keep. 


Purple, yellow, red, and green, 

The king cannot reach it nor the queen, 
Nor did old Noll whose power's so great. 
Tell me this riddle while I count eight. 


As I went through the garden gap, 
Whom should I meet but Dick Red Cap! 
A stick in his hand, a stone in his throat. 


If you'll tell me this riddle, I'll give you a groat. 
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the questions: Who? What? When? Wh 
When she touches a question and says a 
number, look at the sentence which has 
number. The answer will be a group of w 
in that sentence. Answer quickly and clearl 


The band of Indians left their camp before su 
The little Indian boys went down to the cla 
The clay bowls were dried in the sun. 
Coals of fire were put in the clay dish. 
Yesterday we gathered wild flowers in the w 


dies Sulten wile hen By 


near our home. 
7. The old dog lost the magic ring. ; 
8. The little lame boy sat by the attic window. | 
9. The old soldier gave the lame boy a long i 
10. Small children should go to bed at eight o’clo 
11. Some people get up very early. = 
12. Trolleys and trains travel on their own eae 
13. Many people read newspapers and maga 
14. Halloween comes in October. 
15. The fairies did not want Judy to sit up : 
Halloween. j 
16. The blindfolded child stood in the cent 
circle. 
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What Is Meant? 


You have read these words in stories. See 
if you can explain what each word means, or 
use each in a Sentence. 


aL 
ostrich 
center 
correctly 
stable 


- ° 
promise 
plunge 
guilty 
illness 
chorus 

7 
author 
canary 
warning 

‘bins 
trucks 

ike) 
attic 
squaw 
distress 
sprawl 
determine 


2 
tortoise 
calabash 
sobbed 
fiddler 


5 
honey 


replied 
Christmas 
whirl 
mountain 

8 
different 
Halloween 
selfish 
circle 
expect 

II 
obey 
swallows 
clay 
conversation 


east 
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3 
cave 


passage 
splendid 
waltz 

6 
footprints 
outwit 
danger 
curve 
pleasant 

9 
risky 
jolt 
accident 
trolley 
direction 

12 
chatter 
papoose 
barracks 
briefly 
council 


Leandro’s Home 


Leandro lives in Spain, near the Medit 
coast, not very far from the strait of Gib 
Leandro’s father says he has planted a 
for him. By this he means that he has pla 
an orchard of olive trees that some da 
belong to the boy. 

The trees were set out when Leandro 
two years old, and by the time he was ten, t 
were bearing fruit. They are small tre so 
and Leandro knows that they may stil 
bearing olives when he is an old, old ma 
a near-by orchard, there are some big, gn 
trees. His grandfather says that some. f 
are almost a hundred years old, and - 
bear olives. 

If Leandro and his father prune che 
trees and spray them, they will bear more ¢ 
than if they let them grow without cz 
the bright sunshine, the trees in Le 
orchard seem almost to have leaves o 
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Olives do not ripen \tll after the hot, dry, 
dusty summer. Some are picked in September, 
but most of them dre gathered in late autumn 
or early winter. If the lives are.to be pickled, 
they are gathered just before they are ripe. 
They should be picked by hand, for it bruises 
them if they are knocked or shaken off.the trees. 
Leandro is nowj large enough to/help, pick the 
olives. an 

Olives which aré used for oil are not picked 
till they are ripe./ Leandro’s home is not far 
from a city, and hjs father sells most of his ripe 
olives to the owfer of a big oil press there, but 
he makes somé oil himself. 
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He puts ripe olives in a place hollowed out : 


: 
; 


of a big stone, and on top of the olives he puts” 
a heavy stone. One end of a pole is fastened 
to the top stone and at the other end he hitches 
a donkey. As Leandro drives the donkey — 
round and round, the top stone turns and 
crushes theolives. The oilis then pressed from 
the crushed mass. 


: 


j 


| 


Most people in Spain eat olive oil instead of 
butter. Some of their food is cooked in olive oil. : 
Leandro is fond of tortillas. A tortilla isa kind — 


of omelet made of eggs mixed with meat, pota- 
toes, and chopped peppers, and fried in olive oil. 


Work in the olive orchards does not keep 
Leandro busy much of the time. Even the 
grown people in this part of Spain have many — 
holidays and take a good deal of time for play. — : 


They like music and fun, and they dress in 
colors as bright and gay as the colors of the 
fruit and flowers in this land. Sometimes | 
Leandro and his sister Juanita, together with | 


j 


| 
| 


other boys and girls, go on picnics to the } 


mountains that they can see from their village. 
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Leandro and his sister stay indoors very 
little, for there are only three rooms in their 
cottage, and they aredark. It is more pleasant 
to play in the garden where there are bright 
flowers, orange trees, and one tall date palm. 

Sometimes grandfather tells them stories 
and riddles. ‘This is one of his riddles. The 
answer is something the children can see in the 
garden nearly every day in the year. 

There are bright long paths to Fairytown; 
What shining paths do I mean? 


They are not gray, nor black, nor brown, 
Nor blue, nor white, nor green. 


The paths grandfather means are sunbeams. 
This part of Spain is aland of sunshine. Even 
most of the chilly winter days are bright. 

In September Leandro and his father work 
in the vineyards which belong to some of their 
neighbors. These vineyards are on the slopes 
of the hills near their village. The vines can 
grow in this land of little rain because they 
have very long roots, which go deep into the 
ground to get water. 
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When the grapes are ripe, many helpe 
needed, and men, women, and children al 
They pick some of the grapes, but inst 
gathering the others, they partly cut th 
of each bunch and leave the grapes hangi 
the vines. Ina few days the hot sunshine 
them. These dried grapes are called rais 

When they are dry enough, the bunches 
raisins are picked from the vines. Sometii n€ 
grapes are picked and put in trays to be dri 
It is easy to dry fruit here, where it is so 
and sunny. 
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Where is Leandro’s home? 

What was Leandro’s fortune? 

When and how are olives gathered ? 
Tell how Leandro’s father makes oil. 
How is a tortilla made? ; 
Would you like to taste a tortilla? 
How does Leandro help his father? _ | 
What are some of the things people i in Spai 
Tell us three things about vineyards. __ 
What are raisins? How are grapes coil 


River, River 


Child 
River, river, running through the land, 
Are you a traveler over foreign sand? 
Are you a carrier from town to town, 
River, river, as you hurry down? 


River ; t 

Yes, I’m a carrier from town to town; 

Here are ships with white sails, there are boats 
with brown. 

What shall they bring you, what will you 
send? 

I'll be your carrier to the land’s end. 
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Two Legends about the Chipmunk 
I. The American Indian Legend 


The Red Men say that there was a ti 
many moons ago, when animals had tribes 
men; and that each animal tribe had a chi 
like the Indians. : 

The porcupine was made head chief of 
the animal tribes because nothing could” z 
him. He tried to keep the animals at 
with one another, but he knew there w 
many questions on which they did not agr 

One night the porcupine was walkin 
himself in the forest, wondering how he 
keep peace among the animals. | 

All at once he heard the deep growl 
bear, the sharp, quick howl of the wol 
the terrible roar of the lion, mingled wit 
angry sounds made by the smaller animal. 
stopped and listened to what they were 

The animals were quarreling over 
they would have daylight all the time 
all the time. 
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A few nights later the porcupine called a 
council. The council was to be held in the 
center of a big forest. When the animals were 
seated in a circle around the council fire, the 
chief spoke these words: 

“Brothers, I called this council to decide a 
very important question. The question is: 
Shall we have night all the time or daylight 
all the time?” 

There was much talking. The animals were 
divided upon the question. Some wished it to 
be always night. Others said it was best to 
have it always day. 

The bear wanted it to be dark always 
and kept growling, “Always night! Always 
night!” 

“Let us have daylight! Let us have day- 
light all the time!” roared some of the other 
animals. Zach animal had something to say. 
The little chipmunk could not keep quiet. He 
walked up and down before the council fire 
singing, “ Light will come! Light will come! 
Light will come!” 


Midnight came, but the animals were u 
to decide the question. They talked on an 
but still they could not agree. The c 
fre burned low. Still they sat in the 
and disagreed. 

The chipmunk wanted daylight so muc 
he still danced around the circle. All 
long he kept on singing, “ Light will 
Light will come!” : 

Before any one knew it, the sun began 
in the east, and daylight had come whethe 
wanted it or not. ! 

When the animals who wanted night s 
that it was daylight, they were very angry a 
growled more than ever. 

The chipmunk squeaked out, “I sa 
light would come. I said the light 
come,” and ran off through the woods. 

The bear was so angry when he heard th 
chipmunk say this, that he ran after th 
creature. Just as the chipmunk was about t 
slip into a hole in a hollow tree, the 
old bear struck him on the back with 
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The bear’s paw left black stripes on the little 
chipmunk’s back. [ver since that far-off time, 
chipmunks have always had black stripes down 
their backs. 


Aon oe 


bank and shook the water off. 
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II. The Hindu Legend 


its stripes. 

Once upon a time, they say, a little | 
munk lived with his family in a hollow | 
tree near the bank of a large river. 

When the warm spring rains came, the 
on the far-off mountains melted and filled 
little streams to overflowing, so that alle 
lowland country was flooded. Then a \ 
storm came and blew down the palm tre 

Little father chipmunk watched the 
rains fall and saw the river rise high 
higher. The mighty waters came near 
nearer his nest in the hollow palm tree 

He said, “What shall I do? If the 
keeps on rising, my home will be washec 
and my wife and my little babies y 
drowned.” : 

Off went the chipmunk to the river a 
his tail into it. Then he ran quickly uf 
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All day and all night he ran back and forth, 
dipping his tail into the water and shaking the 
water off on the bank. 

In the early morning hours the great river 
god, Shiva, saw the chipmunk hard at work. 

“Why do you keep dipping your tail in the 
river and then shaking the water off?” asked 
Shiva. 

“Oh, mighty god Shiva, the storm blew 
down the palm tree where I built my nest. 
My wife and little babies are in danger. If I 
do not work day and night, the waters will 
drown my loved ones. I must save them,” 
said the chipmunk. 

reat Shiva stooped down and stroked 
PE ipa back. Hesaid in a gentle 
voice, “ Your wife and babies shall not drown. 
I will help you, little chipmunk.” 

Then Shiva stretched his hand out over the 
waters. The rain stopped falling, the waters 
rolled back from the land. There, safe on dry 
land, was the chipmunk’s nest in the palm 
tree. 
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Again Shiva stroked gently the chipmunk's 
back. He said, “Go now, little chipmunk. 
The flood is over and your loved ones are safe.” 

The marks of Shiva’s loving fingers left black 
stripes on the chipmunk’s back. And to this 
day black stripes are seen on all the chipmunk 
family. In India the folk say these stripes are 
a sign of the river god’s love, and good men 
never kill the little chipmunk. 
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What feeling made the bear strike the chipmunk ? 

What feeling made Shiva stroke the chipmunk ? 

Which legend do you prefer, that of the North American 
Indians, or that of the Hindus? 

If you do not know where chipmunks are usually seen, 
perhaps you will ask some one or, better still, look in 
some book and find out for yourself.’ 


These legends are good stories to tell. Try to tell 
them from the outlines below. 


AMERICAN INDIAN LEGEND 


What the red men say. 

Why the porcupine was made chief. 

What he heard one night. 

The council of animals and the porcupine’s speech. 
The two sides. 

What the chipmunk did. 

What the bear did. 


HINDU LEGEND 


Where this legend is told. 

Describe the chipmunk’s home. 

The flood: rain, wind, river, the palm tree. 
What father chipmunk did. 

The river god, Shiva, questions father chipmunk. 
How the black stripes came. 


The Unloved Cat 


The unloved cat squeezed in throug a 
in the cellar window. “I will sleep in the 


I am a white cat. I shall get so dirty; 
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none the less, I will sleep in the coal bin.” 
So he curled down in the corner. 


furnace, and a light was turned on. : 
shone in the face of the unloved cat. — 
The cat jumped up and ran over tk 
knocking it down in his hurry. A voice 
“Scat! Get out!” and a hand threw somett 
The unloved cat jumped out of the win 
There was a light snow on the grou 
it was very cold. “TI will try the nex 
thought the unloved cat. “There is a 
open in the kitchen.” | : 
So he jumped up on the sill, and t 
into the room. There was a slow fir 
in the coal stove. The cat curled 


tHe UNLOVED CAT 


the stove, purring all the while. It seemed 
too good to be true. 

Suddenly there was a grow! from a basket 
in the corner. A small poodle dog, very sleepy 
but very angry, got out of the basket. The 
unloved cat, as quickly as he could, jumped out 
of the window. 

“J will try the fire engine station,’ he thought. 
So the unloved cat sneaked in through the 
back door; but one of the firemen, who did not 
like cats at all, pushed him out roughly with 
his big foot. 


i 


A 


and Bouck. “T will go as far as this au 
mobile takes me. Then I will jump out a 
into the cold snow and wait for morning 


to sleep and nothing to eat.” 

Pretty soon a man came and started the 
They drove for ten minutes and then t 
tke man got om and § said 


~~ a garage. 


and was very much surprised to find tha 
not mittens. “Well,” he said, “you shall 
here in the garage, if you want to. 


there were no children about, he 1 was a 
useful but able to support himself. pth a 
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Heidi 
Part I 

This story is taken from a book of the same name. 
Heidi is a little Swiss orphan who goes to live with her 
grandfather in his home among the Alps mountains. 
Peter is the goatherd who cares for her grandfather’s 
goats. 

It was evening. Heidi ran up the mountain 
as fast as she could go, but now and then she 
had to stand still because she was out of 
breath. The basket on her arm was heavy. 
The path grew steeper and steeper, the higher 
she went. ae 

The setting, 4un shone all around on the 
green slopes ‘of _the-mountains. On a distant 
mountain side, a great-white snow field came 
into view. The rocky peaks, flushed with the 
rays of the sun , reached up to the sky, and the 
rosy clouds drifted highjover-all. 

When the light began to fade, Heidi ran so 
fast that it was not long~before she saw the 
old hut of her grandfather, who lived all alone 


on the mountain side. 
Ior a 


——. 
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On the bench beside his hut her grandfather 
sat. Over the hut the old pine trees were 
waving their branches in the evening wind. 
When Heidi saw her grandfather, she ran 
faster; and before the old man saw her, the 
child ran up to him, threw down her basket, 


and put out her arms, saying, “How do you 
do, Grandfather ?” 
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The grandfather said nothing, but big tears 
stood in his eyes. He took Heidi’s arms 
from his neck, held her by the hand, and led 
her into the hut. She looked carefully about 
the room and said, “But where shall I sleep, 
Grandfather ? ” 

“Wherever you like,” was his answer. 

This pleased the little girl, She ran about 
the room and searched every corner to find 
the place that would best suit her. Near 
her grandfather's bed was a ladder that led 
into the upper room. 

Up this ladder Heidi climbed and found 
in the upper room a bed of fresh, sweet- 
smelling hay. Through a round hole in the 
slanting roof she could look far, far away into 
the valley. 

“Oh, I must sleep here! It is beautiful,” 
cried the child. “Come up!” she called to the 
old man. “Come up, and see how beautiful 
itis here.” 

“T know all about it,” he answered from 


below. 
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«I am making my bed here,” sai 
working away busily; “but you must 
up and bring me the sheets, Grandfath 

“Well, well,” replied her grandfather. 
searched about in the press, found two- 
coarse linen sheets, and took them ue 
ladder to Heidi. 

Heidi seized the sheets, spread 
smoothly over the bed of hay, and tu 
them under well. Then she looked a 
bed and said, “We have forgotten one t 
Grandfather.” at 

“What is that?” asked her grandfat : 

“We have forgotten the coverlet. — 
one goes to bed, one must creep in betwee 
two sheets, with the cover over the upper 

The old man climbed down the ladd 
soon returned bringing a heavy linen 
He helped Heidi arrange it. Then t - bec 
looked so nice and firm that Heidi exc 
“This is a beautiful coverlet and a p 
bed! I wish it were night, | 1€ t 
I might lie down.” : 


ieee 
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“TI think that we should eat something first. 
What do you think about that?” he asked. 

Heidi was so pleased over her bed that 
she had forgotten everything else. Now she 
remembered that she had eaten nothing since 
_ breakfast. Then she had had only a crust of 
bread and a little weak coffee. She replied 
eagerly to her grandfather’s question. “Yes, 
Grandfather, I think we should eat something.” 

They descended the ladder. The old man 
went over to the fireplace. He removed the 
big kettle and hung a smaller one in its place 
on the chain. Then he sat down on a three- 
legged stool and blew the fire till there was a 
blaze. Soon the kettle began to boil. 

Next he put a piece of cheese on a long iron 
fork and held it over the fire. He turned it 
slowly round and round till it was toasted a 
golden yellow. 

Heidi watched him with delight. 

Suddenly an idea came into her mind. She 
ran to the press, then back to the table, and 
again to the press, many times. 
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When her grandfather came with the pot 
of hot goat’s milk and the toasted cheese, there 
lay a round loaf of bread, two plates, and two 
knives, all neatly arranged on a clean white 
cloth. Heidi had noticed everything in the 
press, and she knew what was needed for the 
table. 

“What a fine girl you are to think of things 
yourself,’ said her grandfather, as they sat 
down to supper. 

When they had finished eating, the old 
man went out to the goats’ house, and Heidi 


climbed up to her bed and was soon fast 
asleep. 
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Part II 


The wind in the night had blown away the 
last clouds, and everywhere the sky was a 
wonderful dark blue. 

Heidi ran here and there and shouted for 
joy, for all about her whole troops of red and 
yellow flowers covered the mountain side and 
nodded their heads in the gentle breeze. The 
joyful child forgot Peter and the goats and ran 
first to one side of the path and then to the 
other, for the flowers tempted her in every 
direction. She gathered great handfuls and 
put them in her apron, for she wanted to carry 
them home and put them in her bedroom. 

Poor Peter was obliged to keep his round 
eyes moving very quickly that day. The goats 
were like Heidi. They ran about everywhere. 
Peter had to whistle and shout and swing his 
rod to make them keep together. 

“Where are you now, Heidi?” he called 
in an angry voice. 

“ Here,” came the reply from somewhere out 
of sight. 
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Peter could not see Heidi, for she sat on 
ground behind a little mound that was cov 
with sweet-smelling flowers. She had 
before breathed air so filled with frag 
She opened her mouth wide and took 
deep breath of the fragrant air. 

“Come along, now,” shouted Peter. 
must not fall over the precipice. Your § 
father told me not to let you fall over.” 

“Where is the precipice?” asked the 
but she did not move from her place 2 
the flowers. 

“Away up there. We have a long w 
climb. So come along. Up there at t 
top, the old eagle sits and screams.” 

The name of the eagle caused Heid 
jump up and run to Peter with her apro 
of flowers. She kept along with him 
goats, too, went in better order, for 
smelled the sweet herbs which grew 
pasture higher up the mountain eee 
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When the children reached this spot, Peter 
took from his back the bag that held their 
food, and placed it carefully in a little hollow 
where the wind could not blow it away. 

Heidi put her apron with the flowers rolled 
up in it beside the bag and sat down by Peter. 
She looked and looked at the green valley far 
below, the snow-covered mountains beyond, 
and the deep blue sky over all. 


Part III 


Heidi ran among the goats and made the 
acquaintance of each one. “What are their 
names, Peter?” she asked. 

He knew them all, and he could remember 
their names easily enough, for he had nothing 
else to think about. So he named them, one 
by one, pointing to each goat with his finger 
as he called its name. 

There was big Turk with his strong horns, 
who was always butting the others. When he 
came near, the other goats ran away and would 
have nothing to do with their rough comrade. 


sold her the day before yesterday.” 
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Brave little Thistlebird, a slender, nin 
goat, was the only one that did not run f n 
Turk. Thistlebird often ran at him fierce 
once, twice, sometimes six times, until | 
great Turk stood still in surprise and did nc 
even try to defend himself. 

There was little Snowball, who bleated 
sorrowfully that Heidi ran to her and triec 
comfort her. She threw her arms around 
little creature’s neck and asked, “ What is th 
matter, dear little Snowball? Why do 
cry so?” 


come with us any more. Your gran f 


“Who is the old one?” asked Heidi 2 
“Her mother,” was the answer. : 


“Where is her grandmother?” aske 
child. 


“She has no grandmother.” 
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“You poor little Snowball,” said Heidi, 
tenderly pressing the little creature to her side 
again. “Do not cry any more. I shall come 
here with you every day. Then you will not be 
alone. If you want anything, you can call me.” 

Snowball rubbed her head against the little 
girl's shoulder and was happy. 

The animals had begun to climb up to the 
bushes again, each one going in its own way. 
Some sprang lightly over the rough ground; 
others looked carefully along the way for the 
sweet, tender grass. Turk tried now and then 
to give the weaker ones a blow with his horns. 

Heidi stood with her hands behind her back 
and watched them as they went. 

Suddenly Peter jumped from the ground 
and was after the goats with great leaps; and 
Heidi was after him, for something must have 
happened to the goats, and she could not stay 
behind. Away ran Peter through the flock to 
the side of the mountain, where the rocks were 
steep and dangerous. There a careless goat 
might fall and break all its bones. 
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in time. The animal was at the very edg : 
the precipice. Peter flung himself down 


legs and held it fast. The goat bleated > 
surprise and anger and struggled to free 
self from Peter's grasp. . 

Peter screamed, “Heidi, help me!” — 
could not get up, and he was almost pulli 
off one of the little goat’s legs. Heidi qu icl 
pulled some sweet-smelling herbs and hi 
them under Thistlebird’s nose. Then sh 
“Come, come, Thistlebird, you must be a ¢g 
goat. See, you might fall over the precip 
and break your bones. That would give y 
frightful pain.” | 

The goat began to nibble the herbs from 
the child’s hand. Peter scrambled to h 4 
and seized the cord around Thistlebird’s 
Heidi grasped the cord on the other si 


together they led the runaway eget 
the flock. | 
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When Peter had the animal in safety, he 
raised his rod to beat him. But Heidi cried, 
“No, Peter, no! You must not beat him. See 
how frightened he is!” 

“He deserves it,” said Peter, “and I must 
punish him for running away.” 

But the child seized his arm and called out 
angrily, “You must let him alone.” 

Her companion dropped his rod and stared 
in surprise at the angry child. While he 
stared, the happy Thistlebird bounded back 
into the flock and escaped the beating. 

Thus the day passed away. The sun was 
just ready to go down behind the mountains. 
Heidi sat on the ground and gazed at the 
flowers glowing in the evening light. The 
grass seemed tinted with gold, and the cliffs 
above began to gleam and sparkle. 

Suddenly Heidi exclaimed, “Peter! Peter! 
All the mountains are burning, and the big 
snow field and the sky are on fire! The fire 
reaches up to the high cliff! The rocks and the 
fir trees — everything, everything is on fire!” 
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“It is always that way,” answ 
smiling, “but it is not fire.” | 
Heidi ran back and forth to look 
side; it was so beautiful everywhere. — 
“Oh, see, see!” she cried. “The fir 
going now, Peter!” And the little 
down on the ground and looked as dis 
as though the world were coming to an en 
“It will be the same tomorrow,’ ex 
Peter. “Come, we must go home now 
“Will it be like that every day w 
come up to the pasture?” asked Heidi 
walked down the mountain by Peter's s 
« Almost every day,” was the reply. — 
“Will it be so tomorrow again?” 
“Yes, tomorrow too,” answered Peter. 


Then Heidi was happy. But so man 
were going around in her mind that | 
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waiting for his goats. 
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The Banyan Deer 


There was once a deer the color of gold. 
His eyes were like round jewels, his horns 
were white as silver, his mouth was red like a 
flower, his hoofs were bright and hard. He 
had a large body and a fine tail. He lived in 
a forest and was king of a herd of five hundred 
banyan deer. 

Near by lived another herd of deer called the 
monkey deer. They, too, had a king. 

The people of that country were ruled over 
by a king who was fond of hunting deer and 
eating deer meat. He did not like to go alone, 
so he called the people of his town to go with 
him, day after day. 
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The townspeople did not like this, for 
they were gone no one did their work 
they decided to make a park and driv 
deer into it. Then the king could go in 
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daily work. 
They made a park, planted grass in 
provided water for the deer. They built 


in the park near by he could find all 


he ee 
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granted them their lives. Then he 
their great herds. : 

Sometimes the king would go to | 
deer, sometimes his cook would go. . 
as the deer saw either of them, th 
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The king of the banyan deer sent for the king 
of the monkey deer and said, “ Friend, many 
of the deer are being killed. After this, suppose 
one of my herd goes up to be killed one day, 
and the next day let one from your herd go up. 
In this way fewer deer will be lost.” 

The king of the monkey deer agreed. Each 
day the deer whose turn it was would go and 
lie down, placing his head on the block. The 
cook would come and carry off the one he found 
lying there. 

One day the lot fell to a mother deer who had 
ayoung baby. She went to her king and said, 
“O king of the monkey deer, let the turn pass 
by me until my baby is old enough to get along 
without me. Then I will go and put my head 
on the block.” 

But the king of the monkey deer would not 
help her. He told her that if the lot had fallen 
to her she must die. 

The mother deer then went to the king of 
the banyan deer and asked him to save her for 
the sake of her baby. 
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“Go back to your herd. I will go in your | 
place,” said the king of the banyan deer. | 
The next day the cook found the king of the | 
banyan deer lying with his head on the block. — 
The cook went to the king, whe came himself — 
to find out how this had happened. . 
“King of the banyan deer, did I not grant 
you your life? Why are you lying here?” | 

“O great king!” said the king of the banyan 
deer, “a mother came with her young baby and ~ 
told me that the lot had fallen to her. I could 
not ask any one else to take her place, so I 
came myself.” 

“King of the banyan deer, I never saw such 
kindness and mercy. Rise up. I grant your 
life and hers. Nor will I hurt any more the 
deer in either the park or the forest.” 


: 
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How a Mother Bear Saved a Little Red Baby 


One day a young Indian hunter and his wife 
started off for the mountains to hunt. 

While they were on this hunting trip there 
came to them a dear little black-haired, black- 
eyed baby boy. 

When the little boy was about two years 
old, his papa and mama decided to return to 
their home. All their belongings were packed, 
the papa lifted the baby to the mother’s back, 
and off they started. 

One morning the papa said, “We will place 
our wigwam here. I see many bear tracks, and 
I must get a big bear.” 

The mother prepared to stay, and while she 
was busy the boy played around the lodge; 
but, when she looked up from her work, the 
baby was gone. 

“He has gone into the lodge to sleep,” 
thought the woman. 

_—-Soon \the papa returned and asked for his 
“boy 
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“He has gone into the lodge to sleep, 
answered the mother. 

When the dish of dried-meat stew was set — 
on the mat for the father to eat, he said, “The — 
boy must be hungry, I will call him. Come, 
little warrior, eat! Father wants to see his ; 
little hunter.” 

The baby did not answer, and so the hunter — 
went to get his boy; but the baby was not in ~ 
the lodge. The meal was forgotten, and both E 
Started to search for him. | 

The baby had played around the lodge for 
a long time and had seen the little birds flying 
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among the trees. It was late in the autumn, 
and the dead leaves were lying all over the 
ground. As the little fellow trotted through 
them, he thought they were singing to him. 
He talked to them in his baby language, as 
: oS they were his friends. 

_ He went on and on as long as he heard the 
song of the leaves and the chattering of the 
little birds. Often little rabbits jumped across 
his path. They were not ati & of such a little 
fellow and sat upon their haunches to see what 
kind of animal he might be. 

By and by the birds went to sleep, the forest 
became dark, and the little boy could not see. 
Then he thought of his mama and papa and 
began tocry. When a little child cries because 
he is hungry, his voice often sounds like that 
of a baby bear. 

A big mother bear was just coming through 


the leaves. She heard the baby crying and 
began to hunt for what she thought was a 
lost baby bear. At last she found the little 
Indian boy. 
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She took him in her arms and curl 
furry body around him so that he sho 
warm. The baby stopped crying and fell 
asleep. When the little fellow awake 
the morning he seemed contented. | 

The mother bear was sure this funny | i 
bear was hungry. She tried to get th 
to follow her, but he did not understand. — 
went to the little boy’s side, raised her 
her hind legs, and walked away, just 
wanted the baby to do. The little boy th 
this was so funny that he only laughed. 2 

When the bear saw that the baby i n 


started over again. This she did until th 
understood and trotted after her. 


nuts. The baby saw the mother bear t: 
a mouthful of nuts and eat them. He 10 
he would try some too. How good the 
to the hungry baby! 
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By and by the bear coaxed the baby to a 
streamlet, put her mouth to the water, and 
drank. Then the baby got down on his hands and 
knees, and drank as he had seen the bear do. 
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When night came on, the bear took the child — 
to her cave in the mountain, held him in her — 
arms, and kept him warm until morning. | 

The boy was happy, and he did not miss his ~ 
mother and father, who had searched, as they 
thought, all through the forest. At last they 
started for their home, mourning. They ~ 
thought their baby must have died of hunger ~ 
and cold, or that the wild beasts had eaten it. 

The mother told her people what had — 
happened and asked, “ What shall we do?” 

“Go and ask the wizard; he will know, for 
he is a very wise man,” said they. | 

The mother and father took furs and skins — 
as presents and went to the wizard’s hut. “Oh, — 
Grandfather,” begged the unhappy mother, “is — 
our little one dead, or is he still alive?” ae 

The wizard answered, “ Your child is alive 
and well. Go into the forest, search, and you — 
will find him.” | a | 

The mother and father hurried to the compe : 
where the baby had been lost. All the people — 
followed them and hunted in all directions.  _ 
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One day an Indian reached the beechnut 
grove, where the bear was gathering nuts. The 
bear led the way to her cave, and there was the 
lost baby. 

The boy grew up to bea great hunter, but he 
always loved the bears. He would never hunt 
or kill them, for one had saved his life when he 


was a baby. E. W. DEMING 


A Curious Cradle 


An» ‘dian mother was weaving a rug, 
And while she was busy all day, 
Her little red babies were safe from all harm — 
Safe, in a curious way. 
She hung them high in a treetop, 
Their cradle was rocked by the breeze, 
The little birds sang to them all the day long, 
In their nursery, up in the trees. 
A nest in the trees is a wonderful thing, 
A cradle right under the skies. 
Oh, wouldn't you like to sleep like that 
With the birds singing lullabies ? 
Mitticent Hoyt 


My Rocking Chair 


My rocking chair’s a choo-choo train, 
That takes me where I wish to go, 

O’er hill and wood and field and plain 
As swiftly as the waters flow. 


My rocking chair’s a pirate boat, 
That takes me over tropic seas; 
It is the bravest craft afloat: 


The black flag flutters in the breeze. 
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My rocking chair’s a submarine, 

That dives beneath the waters deep, 
Below the waves so cool and green, 

Down where the sands and pebbles sleep. 


My rocking chair’s a big airplane; 
It drifts along before the breeze, 
And I look down on hill and plain, 
On roads and farms and fields and trees. 


Although my chair will take me far, 
It brings me back to cuddle down 

Upon my bed where dream boats are 
To carry me to Sleepy Town. 


BLAINE C. BIGLER 


The Crocodile Pagoda 


When the father of Chung and Choy returned 
from the big city where lived their uncle, he 
brought each of the little girls a present of a 
pretty painted china cup and saucer. Chung’s 
was of the blue of the sky after rain, and on the 
blue were painted a silver crane and a bird with 
a golden breast. 

Choy’s cup was of a milky pink, upon which 
little branches of flowers appeared to have been 
thrown. It was so beautiful in design, form, 
and color that there seemed nothing in it to be 
improved upon. Yet Choy was discontented 
and wished that her cup were blue like that of. 


her sister, Chung. 
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Not that she showed her feelings by any 
unseemly noise or word. That was not Choy’s 
way. But for one long night and one long day 
after the pretty cups had been brought home, 
Choy remained mute and still. She refused to 
eat her meals, or to move from the couch upon 
which she had thrown herself at sight of her 
sisters cup. In other words, Choy was sulking. 

On the evening of the long day little Chung 
was seated on her stool by her mother’s side. 
She asked her mother to tell her the story of 
the picture on a vase which her father had 
brought from the city. 

It was a charming little piece of china of a 
deep violet color, fluted on top with gold like 
the pipes of anorgan. Inthe center was painted 
a pagoda in gold and silver. Chung knew there 
must be a story about that pagoda, for she had 
overheard her father tell her mother that it was 
the famous crocodile pagoda. 

“There are no crocodiles in the picture. 
Why is it called the crocodile pagoda?” asked 
Chung. 
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“Listen, my Cherry Blossom,” replied the 
mother. She raised her voice, for she wished — 
Choy, her Orchid Flower, also to hear the story. | 

“ Once upon a time there was a big family of 
crocodiles that lived in Rippling River by a — 
beach whose sands were of gold. The young ~ 
crocodiles had a merry life of it, and their father — 
and mother were very good and kind to them. 

“The young crocodiles wanted to climb a — 
hill back of the beach. The parent crocodiles, ; 
knowing that their children would perish if — 
allowed to have their way, said, ‘ Nay, nay.’ 

“The young crocodiles scooped a large hole ~ 
in the sand and lay down in it. For half a — 
moon they lay there, without food or drink. — 
When their parents cried to them to come out — 
and play as before in Rippling River, they paid — 
no attention whatever, so sulky was their mood. — 

“One day there came along a number of ; 
powerful beings. When these powerful beings | 
saw the golden sands of the Rippling River, — 
they exclaimed, ‘ How beautiful is this beach! i 
Let us build a pagoda here.’ 2 
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“They saw the crocodiles at the bottom of 
the great hole which they had scooped. The 
powerful beings set to work and filled the hole, 
and on top of it they built a great pagoda. 
That is the pagoda of the picture on the vase.” 

“ And did not the children crocodiles ever get 
out ?” asked Chung, in a sad little voice. 

“No, daughter,” replied the mother. “ After 
the pagoda was built on top of them, they 
began to feel hungry and frightened. It was 
very, very dark. ‘They cried to their father and 
mother to find them a way to the light. But 
the parent crocodiles, upon seeing the pagoda 
arise, had swum far away. They knew that 
they never more should see their children. 

“ And from then till now, the young crocodiles 
have remained in darkness under the pagoda, 
shut off forever from the light of the sun and 
the Rippling River.” 

“Please, honorable mother,’ spoke a weak 
little voice, “ may I have some tea in my pretty 


pink china cup?” Sur Sin Far 
Taken from The Children’s Book, through the courtesy of the publishers, 
Cupples & Leon Company, New York, copyrighted. 


Questions to Answer | 


What were the real names of the little Chinese 
What were their nicknames ? 
What presents did their father bring from the cit 
What made Choy sulky and discontented ? | 
What story did Chung ask her mother to tell? — 
What did the Chinese children call their mother 
Read your favorite stanza of “ My Rocking Chair. 
How did the little Indian boy get lost ? 
How did the bear take care of the child ? 
What did the wizard tell the Indian parents to do? — 
When the boy grew up, why would he not kill bears? 
On page 122 read the part that tells how the bear kept : 
the child warm. ! 
Who wrote ‘How a Mother Bear Saved a Little Red : 
Baby”? ee | 
Turn to page 61 and read all the words that begin with : 
capital letters. If you can, explain why they begin with 
capital letters. a ae 
Read all the words on page 61 ending with s. 
Read all the words on page 61 ending with d. 
Read the first word in each line on page 58. i 
From what country does the legend of the Christ 
stocking come? 
Where is Padua? coe 
What was once the custom at Christmas time? __ 
On pages 58, 59, and 60, explain what is i 
lodge, wigwam, thief, trail, muzzle. 
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Why Dogs and Cats Are Enemies 


Years and years ago all the meat that fell 
from the master’s table was given to the dogs 
to eat. They ate it, and no one said a word. 
But the dogs became afraid that they would 
not always have the meat that fell from the 
master’s table. 

Trophy, wise old dog, went to see all of his 
dog friends and asked them if they would agree 
to meet in council and talk the matter over. 

The council was held one night. All the 
dogs from far and near were there. When wise 


old Trophy began to talk, every one listened. 
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He said, “ My friends, hearme. Now we dc 
have all the meat that falls from the maste 
table. But it may not always be so. Wh 
some one should say we had no right to 
meat?” | 

“That is true enough, wise one, but | Ww 
shall we do about it?” the dogs all asked. 

“Let us ask our good master if he will g 
us a paper saying that always and always a 7 
always dogs shall have the meat that falls from 
his table.” - 

“A wise plan! A safe plan!” said all 1 
dogs together. And they agreed to go at o 
to ask the master for the paper. - 

The master gave fhem a paper in his own 
writing. On it were these words: “ Always | 
and forever dogs shall have the right to eat all 
the meat that falls from the table.” q 

The master read it to the dogs and nick 
signed his name to it. The masters of all the | 
dogs in the world signed their names to the 
paper too. Then the paper was rolled up and 
given to wise old Trophy for safe kee | 
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Ttophy gave this paper which his master 
had signed, to his friend, Mr. Tom Cat. Mr. 
Tom Cat agreed to put it in a safe place and 
keep it. He took it up to the attic and hid it 
behind a beam. | 

As Mr. Tom Cat came down from the attic, he 
said to himself, “ The paper will be safe there.” 
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Some mice lived in the attic. One of them 
saw the paper which Mr. Tom Cat had put 
behind the beam. She wanted it for her nest, — 
She tried to pull the paper from behind the big . 
beam, but it stuck fast. 

Then she began to nibble at it. She nibbled — 
a little every morning, and she nibbled a little - 
every night. At last only a tiny edge of the 
paper was left. ‘The mouse had nibbled it away, — 

One sad day for all the dogs a new cook — 


came to the master’s house. She was careless 
and let a piece of meat fall to the floor. ; 

Wise old Trophy ran to get it, but the master — 
called in an angry voice, “ Stop, thief!” Then, — 
still angry, he caught Trophy, dragged him to 
the fire, and rubbed his paw in the hot ashes to — 
teach him not to steal. 

Out of the door on three feet ran poor old — 
Trophy, his heart burning with anger and his _ 
paw burning with the hot ashes. He wanted 
to find Mr. Tom Cat and ask him for the paper 
Which his master had signed and given to the | 
dogs. ee 
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Trophy found his friend, Mr. Tom Cat, 
washing his face in the kitchen and asked him 
to get the paper which he had in his keeping. 

Mr. Tom Cat hurried to the attic and put his 
paw behind the beam. He found nothing but 
the tiny piece that the mouse had left. He 
went back to the kitchen and told Trophy that 
he had put the paper in a safe place, but that a 
mouse had nibbled it up. 

Trophy was very angry and called the dogs 
to meet again in council. Then he told them 
what the cat had said. : 

The dogs talked at the council table from 
morning until late at night. At last they all 
agreed to be enemies of all cats forever. And 
enemies they still are. 

When Mr. Tom Cat heard of this, he was 
very angry at the mice. He called a council of 
cats and told them what had happened. 

At the council table the cats agreed to be 
enemies of mice forever and forever. And 
enemies cats and mice are to this day. 

Jut1a Darrow COowLEs 


George Washington’s Garden Bed 


One sunshiny day George Washing 7 
father went into the garden and made a Ii 
bed of fine, rich earth. It was ready for see 
He then took a stick and wrote in the dirt 
son’s full name, George Washington, in lz 
letters. Then, where he had written, he strew 
seeds. Next he covered them up, and smoot 
the ground over nicely with his roller. 

This bed he purposely prepared close to- 
gooseberry walk. Just at this time the bushe 
were heavy with the ripe fruit, and Mr. 
Washington knew that George would visit 
them every morning. 4 

Not many mornings later George, his eyes, 
shining with delight, came running into the 
house. “Oh, Father, come here, come here! 

“What is the matter, my son?” asked h 
father. 

“ Oh, come here, Father, I tell you, come her 
and I'll show you such a sight as you never 
in all your lifetime.” 
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Mr. Washington gave George his hand. 
The boy led his father eagerly to the garden 
bed near the gooseberry walk. Then George 
proudly pointed to the tender green plants 
which in large letters formed his name, George 
Washington ! 


Mason L. WEEMS 


In making the garden bed Mr. Washington did five 
different things. Read the first paragraph again, making 
sure you know what he did. Pretend you are he, and 
do the five different things in the right order. 


\ 


Children’s Letters 


Read thoughtfully these two letters from children — 
who lived many years ago. They were cousins. You : 
may wish to read, either now or a little later, the life of 
Washington. Then you will find out more about the | 
boys who wrote these letters. ei 

Your teacher will tell you when and where these boys 
lived. After you have read the letters, think them 
over and be ready to tell what you liked best in ee: | 
Ask any question that you may wish answered. BY: 

Perhaps your teacher will write a few questions on 
the blackboard for you to answer. ; 


Pa brought me two pretty books full of : 
pictures. He got them in Alexandria. They 
have pictures of dogs and cats and tigers nd 
elephants and ever so many pretty thing 
Cousin bids me send you one of them. It 
a picture of an elephant and a little Indian 
like Uncle Jo’s Sam. Pa says if I learn 
tasks well he will let Uncle Jo bring me to se 
you. Will you ask your ma to let you com 
to see me? 
Richard Henry 
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Dear Dicky: I thank you very much. for the 
pretty picture book you gave me. Sam asked 
me to show him the pictures and I showed him 
all the pictures in it; and I read him how the 

tame elephants took care of the master’s little 
boy, and put him on his back and would not 
let anybody touch his master’s little son. 

Ican read three or four pages sometimes 
without missing a word. Ma says I may go 
to see you and stay all day with you next 
week if it be not rainy. She says | may ride 
my pony, Hero, if Uncle Ben will go with me 
and lead Hero. I have a little piece of poetry 
about the picture book you gave me, but I 
mustn't tell you who wrote the poetry. 

G. W.’s compliments to R. H. L., 
And likes his book full well. 
Henceforth will count him his friend 
And hopes many happy days he may spend. 
Your good friend, 
George Washington 


Iam going to get a whiptop soon and you may 
see it and whip it. 


Making Pictures 


Use colored or black paper. Get scissor 
and paste. Choose which picture you wish 
to make. Instead of cutting, you may wish to. 
draw these pictures. 25 


The bear, trees, the child drinking from a stream, a 
A pirate boat on the sea, with flag flying. | 
An airplane in the sky; roads, fields, trees below. 
A lodge, trees behind it, two Indians near by. oe 
A papoose hung up in a tree, a wigwam near. 
The master giving old Trophy the paper. ae 
Trophy giving the paper to Mr. Tom Cat. ss i 
The cats at the council table. i G 
George Washington and his father in the garden. | 
. A street scene; houses on each side, side a 
eres traffic, a sign “Do not park here.” 
. A bed of flowers, a girl with a rake, a watering 
near aa 
12. The front of a house, an automobile near the st 
13. Three men going home from work, one carrying a 
hoe across his shoulder, one a rake, and one with a dina a 
pail in his hand. é 
14. An old man trudging through a forest at ie ; 
Show the moon and the stars in the sky. | 
15. Helen Keller and her teacher at the pump. | 
16. Peter lying down on the ground holding T! 
bird’s leg; Heidi holding herbs under the goat’s n 
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Potato! ihe i 


Once there was a little am She lived with 
her mother in a wee house in the wood. 

They were very poor and did not have much 
to eat; but the little girl wanted potatoes every 
day for every meal. She liked them fried and 
crisp. She liked them mashed with butter and 
milk. And better yet, she liked them baked 
brown and sweet in the hot ashes on the 
hearth. 

One day her mother said, “My child, I am 
going to town to buy a loaf of bread. Here is 
a piece of cheese for your luncheon. There 
is just one potato left on the shelf in the 
cupboard. Do not touch it. It is for our 
supper.” Then she went away. 

After her mother had gone, the little girl 
swept the kitchen floor, made the bed, and fed 
the pigs and chickens. 

Then she felt, oh, so hungry! And she ate 
up all the cheese. But it was not yet luncheon 
time. 
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When luncheon time really came, the little 
girl was so very hungry she did not know what ; 
to do. q 
She thought and thought about the potato — 
on the cupboard shelf. “How good it would 
taste fried!” thought she. “No, I would rather © 
have it boiled and mashed! No! Nol! It — 
would be perfectly delicious baked!” | 

And before she knew what she was doing, 
she ran to the cupboard and got the potato and ~ 
buried it in the hot ashes on the hearth. Then : 
she sat down to watch it. 

By and by she heard “Puff! Puff! Pu 
and she knew the potato was done. 

She was just going to dig it out of the < 
with a fork when up jumped the potato 
self! He hada mouth and a nose, and eye 
round him, and spindle legs and arms. i 
went straight up the chimney and was gon 

The little girl was so frightened that she 
out of the house and looked up at the chimney 
And there sat the potato on the roof, laug 1 
and Poeae his sides. 
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The little girl got a ladder and climbed to the 
roof. She put out her hand and was just going 
to catch him, when — puff! The potato was 


gone again! 
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She looked and there he was running down 
the road in front of the house. She clambered 
down and hastened after him, crying and crying, 


“Potato! Potato! Come back! Come back! 
Or my mother will scold me. Alack! Alack!” 


And the potato called and called, © 


“Catch me! Catch me! And carry me back ! 
And you shall have a magic sack!” 


He ran fast, but she ran faster. She put out 
her hand and was just going to catch him when i 


— puff! The potato was gone again. 
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Then she heard him laugh over her head. 
And there he sat on the branch of a tree, laugh- 
ing and holding his sides. 

So the little girl climbed up the tree. She 
put out her hand and was just going to 
catch him, when — puff! The potato was gone 
again |! | 

She looked and he was running away through 
the woods. She clambered down and hastened 
after him, weeping and weeping. 


“Potato! Potato! Come back! Come back! 
Or my mother will scold me. Alack! Alack!” 


And the potato called and called, 


“Catch me! Catch me! And carry me back! 
And you shall have a magic sack !” 


And he ran, but she ran faster. She put out 
her hand and was just going to catch him, 
when — puff! The potato was gone again! 

Then she heard him laugh near her feet. And 
there he sat by the garden gate, laughing and 
holding his sides. 

She put out her hand and caught him. 
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Then — puff! The potato was gone again, 
and what do you think? The little girl found © 
herself standing in the door of her own wee 
house. | 

She ran into the kitchen, and there it was — 
just an everyday potato again, brown and dirty, — 
lying on the shelf in the cupboard. Near it — 
was a magic sack filled with new, clean, pink — 


potatoes | | 

When the little girl’s mother came home, 
she was delighted to find the magic sack, and ~ 
though she cooked a great many potatoes — 
for supper, she could not empty the sack. — 
Every time she took one out, another came in ~ 
its place. | 

So after that, every day at every meal, the 
little girl had all the potatoes she wanted to eat. 
She had them fried and crisp for breakfast. j 
She had them mashed with butter and milk for — 
luncheon. And for supper, she had them, best _ 
of all, baked brown and sweet in the hot ashes 3 
on the hearth. 


FRANCES JENKINS OLCOTT _ 


The Flower School] 


Mother, I really think the flowers go to 
school underground. 

They do their lessons with doors shut, and if 
they want to come out to play before it is time, 
their teacher makes them stand in a corner. 

When the rains come, they have their 
holidays. 

Branches clash together in the forest, and the 
leaves rustle in the wild wind. The thunder 
clouds clap their giant hands, and the flower 
children rush out in dresses of pink and yellow 
and white. 

Do you know, mother, their home is in the 
sky, where the stars are. Haven’t you seen 
how eager they are to get there? Don’t you 
know why they are in such a hurry? 

Of course I can guess to whom they raise 
theirarms! They have their mother, as I have 


my own. 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
From Tagore’s Zhe Crescent Moon. Used by permission of the author and 
The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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Feeling, Smelling, and Tasting 


We have five senses: (1) feeling or touch, 
(2) hearing, (3) smell, (4) taste, and (5) sight. 
The eye is the organ for seeing; the skin is | 
the chief organ for feeling. What are the 
organs for the other senses ? 

Let some one test your sense of touch in 
different parts of your skin, using a pair of 
scissors or a pair of compasses. Shut your 
eyes and see how many times you can guess 
correctly when one or both of the points are 
touching the skin of your arm. How far apart 
are the points when they feel like just ome 
point? Put them on the finger tip and see | 
if the fingers are more or less sensitive than — 
the arm. F 

The sense of touch is very important. It 
tells us a great deal about the objects around us. — 
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E ollect a number of objects which have 
Brent kinds of edges or surfaces, as in the 
lists below. 


EDGES OR CORNERS SURFACES 
sharp smooth 
dull rough 
blunt hollowed 
rounded bulging 
pointed ridged 
rough flat 


Shut your eyes while one of your classmates 
rubs one of your. fingers gently over the 
different objects. Can you tell which ones you 
are touching? Can you tell the shape and the 
size of objects in this way? 

This sense of touch or feeling has a great 
deal to do with our comfort. Rough edges on 
our starched collars or cuffs annoy us, but the 
smooth surfaces of freshly ironed waists or 
clean sheets feel very pleasant indeed. Woolly 
blankets annoy us when they work up above 
the sheets and rub against our faces; and many 
people dislike the feel of woolen underclothes, 
if they are made of coarse wool. 
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We are told that the sense of touch is very — 
helpful to many animals, and that some of 
them have special organs of touch. Cats, | 
rabbits, and rats have whiskers that stick out — 
on each side of the face. These whiskers warn : 
the animal if it tries to go into a hole that is — 
too narrow. Some insects have long feelers — 
that help them find their way around in dark — 
places. 

Of what use are noses? Have you seen > 
dogs, horses, or other animals sniff their food — 
before eating it? ‘ 

The noses of most animals have three uses: — 
(1) to smell prey, (2) to discover enemies, and — 
(3) to help tell what is good to eat. For which — 
of these do you sometimes use your nose? 
Name one animal which uses its nose for all © 
three. = 4 

Can you breathe while holding your nose | 
shut? Can you breathe while holding your i 
mouth tightly closed? Which way do you 
breathe when you try to smell a flower or a ; 


ast ae 


bottle of perfume? ate | 
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Try to smell a piece of onion or anything 
with a strong odor while breathing through 
your mouth and holding your nose tightly 
closed with your fingers. Does this prove that 
you smell only when air passes through the 
nostrils ? 

Noses are used for smelling, and humans 
and all land animals which have a backbone 
also use their noses for breathing. Any odors 
in the air will be smelled as the air for breathing 
is drawn through the passages of the nose. 
Animals and humans often sniff and breathe 
deeply, so as to draw in more air and get a 
stronger odor. 

Did you ever play the game which shows 
how easily people can be fooled about the 
tastes of different foods? 

Sometime, when you want a little fun, cut 
some small pieces of onion, radish, potato, apple, 
and carrot, and give them to some one who is 
blindfolded. Have him hold his nose while he 
eats these pieces, and see if he can tell what he 


is eating. 
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You will then see that the nose tells us me 
about our foods than we had thought. \ 
we sometimes call taste is smell, at lea 
part. a 
There are some flavors, however, that 2 
not odors. Touch alittle sugar and salt to # 
tongue while you hold the nose. Do th 
taste like sugar and salt? Try vinega 
lemon juice on the tongue the same We 
Why is the tongue usually called the oe 
taste? 


Make a list of the things you will need in orde 
make the tests mentioned. 
Name all five organs of sense. 
Of what use is your nose? 
Animals use their noses for three purposes ; W 
the purposes ? 
See if you can ask a question about a cat’s wh 
an insect’s feelers. 


Show us how you would breathe if you were oa 
a flower. 


A Question Game 


In each group of phrases there is an answer 


to each of these questions: Who? 


When? Where? How? 
asks a question and gives the number of one 
of these groups, find the answer quickly. 


I a pair of scissors 
in the lists 
correctly 
a human being 
as soon as possible 


3 through the nostrils 
gently 
a bottle of perfume 
her companion 
many years ago 


5 purposely 
sugar and salt 
the flower children 
on the hearth 
luncheon time 


7 different foods 
very quickly 
on the roof 
the blindfolded child 
on Halloween night 
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What ? 
When your teacher 


the organ of taste 
tightly 

on the tongue 

the little girl’s mother 
before she knew it 


their holidays 
noisily 

when the rains come 
his little son 

in all directions 


their giant hands 
the Indian wizard 
together 

where the stars are 
one day in spring 


through the passages 
suddenly 

edges or surfaces 
their enemies 

this very moment 


David Hutton’s Thread Mill 


While watching a dog trotting about, did j you 
ever wonder how far he travels ina day? It is 
hard to find out, but you can discover exac ly 
how far some pets travel. This story tells how ; 
a Scotch boy who lived many years ago found : 
out how far his little pet ran each day. } 

This wise boy, David Hutton, had one of © 
the oddest pets you ever saw. You never — 
could guess what it was. This little pet hada — 
wheel in its cage and, day after day, kept the - 
wheel turning round and round. David often 
wondered how far his pet ran in a day. At 
last he thought of a way to find out. Indeed, 
he even thought of a way to make his pet work 
for him while it thought it was only playing. 

This odd pet was a little gray mouse. David 
was very fond of watching the little animal turn - 
its wheel. Perhaps David would never have 
wondered about the mouse had he not lived i in 
a city where many workers earned their living 


by spinning thread. But the little mouse with | 
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its wheel made him think of a plan which he 
tried to carry out at once. 

This was David Hutton’s plan. He would 
first find out how far his mouse traveled each 
day. Then, if he found that the little mouse 
ran far enough, he would give it something 
useful to do. 

This is the way David carried out his plan. 
First, he fastened the end of a string to the 
wheel, so that when the mouse ran, the string 
was wound on the wheel. This would show 
just how far the mouse ran. 
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But David could not find a string long enough 
to last even half aday. So he tied many strings 
together. At last he discovered that his gray 
pet was running ten and one-half miles eve 4 
day. a 

David watched the mouse closely. He felt 
sure that his pet enjoyed the wheel as much 
when winding thread as before; then he set up : 
a tiny thread mill. In this way the mouse 
could do something useful while it ran the 
wheel. : 

After that, the mouse spun every day over 
one hundred threads, each twenty-five feet long. 
In one year the mouse made enough thread 
to pay for its own food and leave David over a 
dollar and a half besides. 


What did David wish to find out? | 
What made the Scotch boy wonder about the mot 
Describe the boy’s plan. : 
What did David discover ? 
How many threads did the mouse spin in a day? : 
How long was each thread ? ; 
Did the thread mill pay? 

How much did David’s pet earn in a year? 


A Girl’s Bravery 


Fort Henry stood near where Wheeling, 
West Virginia, now stands. This story tells 
of the bravery of Elizabeth Zane during an 
attack on this fort by a band of Indians. This 
attack was made in 1777, when we were at war 
with England. The Indians were fighting on 
the side of the English. 

Fort Henry was defended by forty men 
commanded by Colonel Sheppard. Captain 
Mason had been sent out from the fort with a 
scouting party. Heand his men were attacked 
from ambush by the cunning leader of the 
Indians. More than half of the number were 
killed by rifle and tomahawk. 

Colonel Sheppard sent a dozen men to the 
rescue of Captain Mason. But the savages far 
outnumbered the white men, and eight of the 
twelve whites fell. 

Within the fort there were only a dozen men 
left to hold it and to protect the women and 


children who had been sent there for safety. 
159 
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It seemed madness to try to hold the fort, 
with so small a number, against four hundred { 
Indians. But Colonel Sheppard and his men — 
had stout hearts. They felt it would be better j 
to die by the rifle than to be burned to death, 

The women in the fort were brave too; but — 
they could only help in casting the bullets and 
loading the rifles. One of the women in the — 
fort was a young girl, Elizabeth Zane. She — 
had just returned to her home from school in — 
Philadelphia, and knew little of savage warfare. — 

Every man had a gun, but the powder had } 
almost given out. No one dared fire a shot — 
unless he knew his bullet would bring down an — 
Indian. The red men grew very bold. Some — 
of them even crept close to the blockhouse and 3 
tried to shoot through the cracks between the — 
logs. Most of the men inside were sharp- i 
shooters. Nearly every bullet from behind the | 
walls told a story of wounds or death. 

About noon the attack ceased for a short 
time. The savages withdrew to the foot of 
Wheeling Hill. It was well for the tittle: 
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handful within the fort, for in another hour 
no powder would have been left for their rifles. 

What could be done? The white men knew 
the Indians had withdrawn only for rest and 
food. Soon the savages would renew their 
attack. If the white men ceased shooting from 
the fort, the red men would set fire to it and 
burn it down. 

Elizabeth Zane’s brother looked at his house, 
only a short distance away. He said sadly, 
“There is a keg of powder within those walls. 
If it were only here instead of there, it might 
mean safety for us.” 

“A keg of powder!” cried Colonel Sheppard. 
“We must have it, whatever the danger.” 

The Indians were not far away. Whoever 
went for the powder would risk death. 

“We must have the powder,” repeated Colonel 
Sheppard: “Wecanspare butoneman. Who 
will it be? I cannot order any man to such a 
duty. Whoever goes will be a target for the 
rifles and tomahawks of the Indians. What 
man is ready to go?” 
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Every man answered, “I will go, Colone 
All were brave. All were eager to risk life itself 
Just then a young woman stepped forwar 
It was Elizabeth Zane. Her face shone. — 

“You say, Colonel Sheppard, that but on 
man can be spared to go. Let me go for the 
powder. My life 3 less important to the. 
than that of a man.’ 7 

Colonel Sheppard at first refused to le 
go. Such work, he said, was for men 
women. . 


his share. All were in danger. They had ; 
few men. If she fell, the gap would be s 
if a man fell, it would be large. | 
At last Colonel Sheppard agreed to tee 
go. The gate was opened and the fea 
young woman walked bravely out. 
She had not gone a step beyond the sl It 
of the fort before the Indians saw her. Th 
stood and watched her as she walked swi 
to her brother’s house. Not a gun was : 
Not a voice was raised. | 
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Elizabeth Zane entered the house. One 
minute, two minutes passed. The Indians had 
not stirred. The eyes of the men inside the 
fort were fixed on the door of that small log 
hut. The brave girl appeared, clasping the keg 
of powder in her arms. 

It was no time now to walk. Sheranas fast 
as she could with the keg in her arms. Speed 
was needed. Suddenly the Indians seemed to 
know what her purpose was. 
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A shower of bullets fell around“her. — 
one touched her. In a minute she had ‘eache 
the fort. A joyful shout of welcome wi 
When the gate closed behind her, she 
keg of powder fall. Every hand was stre 
to grasp hers. Praise of her brave dee 
on every tongue. Elizabeth Zane’s brav 
saved those within Fort Henry from deat 

Years afterward one writer said, “ Eliz 
Zane was one of those rare souls sent on € 
to make man proud of his race.” 7 


Tell three things about Fort Henry. 
Who defended the fort ? 
Tell about the scouting party. 
What weapons did the savages use? 
Tell something about the women in the fort. 
How did the savages show their boldness ? 
How was the bravery of Colonel Sheppards n 
to the test ? 
Tell the story of the powder. 
Read what a writer said about Elizabeth Za ne 
afterward. i 
Make a list of words and word groups whi 


you think of fighting: such as, attack, defend, 
tomahawk, etc. 


incl eS 


Shadow Portraits 


Making shadow portraits is great fun. The 
sitter must be placed between a bright light 
with a shade behind it, and the wall. A piece 
of paper or a card is pinned up on the wall 
level with his head, so that his shadow will fall 
on the paper. The artist with a black crayon 
will draw merely the outline of the sitter’s 
head, and blacken in afterwards. The portrait 


will look like a very large silhouette. 
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Invitation 


If you will come and stay with us, 
You shall not want for ease; 
Weill swing you on a cobweb 
Between the forest trees. 
166 
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And twenty little singing birds 
Upon a flowering thorn 

Shall hush you every evening 
And wake you every morn. 


If you will come and stay with us, 
You need not miss your school ; 

A learned toad shall teach you, 
High-perched upon his stool. 

And he will tell you many things 
That none but fairies know — 

The way the wind goes wandering, 
And how the daisies grow. 


If you will come and stay with us, 
You shall not lack, my dear, 

The finest fairy raiment, 
The best of fairy cheer. 

We'll send a million glowworms out, 
And slender chains of light 

Shall make a shining pathway. 
Then why not come tonight? 


Rost FYLEMAN 


Little Tiny 
Part I 


Once there was a woman who had no children. 
She wished for a child so much that at last she 
went to a fairy and said, “I want a little child. 
Can you tell me where I can find one?” 

“ Yes,’ said the fairy. “ Here is a barleycorn. 
Plant it in a flowerpot and see what will 
happen.” 

“Thank you,” said the woman. Then she 
went home and planted the barleycorn. At 
once there grew up a large, handsome flower, 
something like a tulip, but with its leaves 


tightly closed as if it were still a bud. 
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“Tt is a beautiful flower,” said the woman, 
and she kissed the red and golden colored leaves. 
When she did so the flower opened. Within 
the flower sat a graceful little maiden. She 
was scarcely half as long as a thumb, and they 
gave her the name of Tiny, because she was so 
small. 

The woman made a cradle for Tiny out of 
a walnut shell and a mattress of blue violet 
leaves. She used a rose leaf for a counterpane. 
Here Tiny slept at night, but during the day 
she amused herself on a table, where the woman 
had placed a bowl of water. Upon the water 
floated a tulip leaf, which Tiny used for a boat. 

Here the little maiden sat and rowed her- 
self from side to side with two oars made of 
white horsehair. It really was a very pretty 
sight. Tiny could also sing so softly and 
sweetly that nothing like her singing had ever 
been heard before. 

One night, while Tiny lay in her pretty bed, 
a large, ugly, wet toad crept into the house 
through a broken pane of glass in the window. 
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The toad leaped upon the table where Tiny — 
lay sleeping under her roseleaf quilt. “ What — 
a pretty little wife this would make for my — 
son,” said the toad. Then she took up the walnut © 
shell in which little Tiny lay asleep, and jumped ~ 
through the window with it into the garden, 

On the edge of a stream in the garden lived ~ 
the toad with herson. He was uglier even than ~ 
his mother, and when he saw the pretty little — 
maiden, he could only cry, “Croak, croak, — 
croak.” 

“Don’t speak so loud, or she will wake,” 
said the toad, “and then she might run away. — 
We will place her on one of the water lily — 
leaves out in the stream; it will be like an — 
island to her. She is so young and small that — 
she cannot escape. While she is asleep, we — 
will make haste and prepare the state room 
under the marsh. You may live there when 
you are married.” | 

The old toad swam out to the largest water 
lily leaf with the walnut shell, in which ba | 
Tiny still lay asleep. * 
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Tiny woke very early in the morning and 
began to cry bitterly when she found where she 
was. She could see nothing but water on 
every side of the large green leaf, and no way 
of reaching the land. 

Meanwhile the old toad was very busy under 
the marsh. She decked the room with yellow 
flowers, to make it look pretty for her new 
daughter-in-law. Then she swam out with her 
ugly son to the leaf on which she had placed 
poor little Tiny. She wanted to fetch the 
pretty bed, that she might put it in Tiny’s 
room. The old toad bowed low to her in the 
water and said, “ Here is my son; he will be 
your husband. You will live happily together 
in the marsh by the stream.” = 

“Croak, croak,’ was all her son could say 
for himself. So the toad took up the beautiful 
little bed and swam away with it, leaving 
Tiny all alone on the green leaf. She sat there 
and wept. She could not bear to think of living 
with the old toad and having her ugly son for 
a husband. 
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The little fishes, who swam about in the 
water beneath, had seen the toad and heard what 
She said. They lifted their heads above the 
water to look at the little maiden. As soon as 
they caught sight of her, they saw she was very 
pretty, and it made them sorry to think that 
she must go and live with the ugly toads. 

So they got together in the water and 
gnawed away the stalk of the leaf on which 
Tiny stood. The leaf floated down the stream, 
carrying the little maiden far away from land. 
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; Tiny sailed past many towns. The little 
"birds i in the bushes saw her and sang, “ What a 
4 lovely little creature!” The leaf floated away 
with her farther and farther, till it brought her 

to other lands. 

A graceful little white butterfly fluttered 
round her and at last alighted on the leaf. 

‘Tiny took off her girdle and tied one end of 

it round the butterfly, and the other end of the 
ribbon she fastened to the leaf. It now glided 

on faster than ever, taking little Tiny with it 
as she stood. 

Presently a large cockchafer flew by. The 
moment he caught sight of Tiny, he seized her 
round her waist with his claws and flew with 


her into a tree. The green leaf floated away 
on the brook, and the butterfly flew with it, for 
he was fastened to it and could not get away. 

Oh, how frightened poor Tiny felt when the 
cockchafer flew with her to the tree! And 
how sorry she was for the beautiful butterfly 
which she had fastened to the leaf! If he could 

‘not free himself he would die of hunger. 
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The cockchafer did not trouble himself at 
all about the matter. He seated himself ona 


large green leaf by Tiny’s side. He gave her — 


some honey from the flowers to eat and told 
her she was very pretty, though not in the least 
like a cockchafer. 

After a time, all the cockchafers who lived 
in the tree came to visit them. They stared at 
Tiny, and then the young lady cockchafers 


turned up their feelers and said, “She has — 


only two legs! How ugly that looks!” 

“She has no feelers,’ said another. “Her 
waist is quite slim. Pooh! she is like a human 
being.” 


“Oh, she is very ugly!” said all the lady _ 


cockchafers. Then the one who had run away 


with her believed all the others when they — 


said she was ugly. He flew down with her 


from the tree, placed her on a daisy, and left — 
her. She wept at the thought that she was so 


ugly that even the cockchafers would have 


nothing to say to her. All the while she was — 


really as beautiful as a rose leaf. 
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Part II 


During the whole summer poor little Tiny 
lived quite alone in the wide forest. She wove 
herself a bed with blades of grass, and hung it 
up under a broad leaf to protect herself from 
the rain. She sucked the honey from the 
flowers for food and drank the dew from their 
leaves every morning. 

So passed away the summer and the autumn, 
and then came the winter — the long, cold 
winter. All the birds who had sung to her 
so sweetly had flown away. The trees and the 
flowers had withered. The large clover leaf 
under the shelter of which she had lived, was 
now rolled together and dried up. 

Tiny felt dreadfully cold, for her clothes were 
torn. She was so small and frail that she was 
nearly frozen to death. It began to snow too; 
and each snowflake, as it fell upon her, was 
like a whole shovelful falling upon one of us, 
for she was only an inch high. Then Tiny 
wrapped herself up in a dry leaf, but it cracked 
in the middle and could not keep her warm. 
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Near the wood was a large cornfield, but 
the corn had been cut a long time. Nothing 
remained but the bare, dry stubble standing 
up out of the frozen ground. She wandered 
through the stubble shivering with the cold. 

At last she came to the door of a field mouse 
who had a little den under the corn stubble. 
There dwelt the field mouse in warmth and 
comfort. She hada whole room filled with corn, 
a kitchen, and a beautiful dining room. Poor 
little Tiny stood before the door just like a little 
beggar girl, and asked for a small grain of 
corn. She had been without a morsel to eat 
for two days. 
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“You poor little creature!” said the field 
_ mouse, who was really very kind. “Come into 
_ my warm room and dine with me. You are 
_ quite welcome to stay with me all the winter, if 
you like. But you must keep my rooms clean 
_and neat and tell me stories.” 

__ Tiny did all the field mouse asked of her and 
enjoyed the warmth and comfort of her new 
home. 

“We shall have a visitor soon,” said the 
field mouse one day. “My neighbor pays me 
a visit once a week. He is better off than I 
am. He has very large rooms and wears a 
beautiful black velvet coat. If you could have 
him for a husband, you would be well provided 
for indeed. But he is blind, so you must tell 
him some of your prettiest stories.” 

But Tiny did not care about this neighbor, 
for he was a mole. However, he came and 
_ paid his visit, dressed in his black velvet coat. 

“The mole is very rich and wise, and his 
house is twenty times larger than mine,’ said 
the field mouse. 
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He was rich and learned, no doubt, but he 
did not speak well of the sun and the pretty 
flowers, because he had never seenthem. Tiny 
was obliged to sing to him, “ Lady bird, lady 
bird, fly away home,” and many other pretty 
songs. The mole fell in love with her because 
she had such a sweet voice; but he had said 
nothing yet. 

A short time before, the mole had dug a long 
passage under the earth, which led from the 
dwelling of the field mouse to his own. One 
day the mole led Tiny and the field mouse 
through this long, dark passage. They came 
to a spot where lay a dead bird. 

The mole pushed his broad nose through the 
ceiling, so that the earth gave way, and the 
daylight shone into the passage. Inthe middle 
of the floor lay a swallow, his beautiful wings 
pulled close to his sides, his feet and his head 
drawn up under his feathers. The poor bird 
had died of the cold. 

It made little Tiny very sad to see it, she did 
so love the little birds! All the summer they 
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_ had sung to her. But the mole pushed it aside 
_ with his crooked legs and said, “ He will sing 
no more now. How sad it must be to be a 


little bird! I am thankful that none of my 
children will ever be birds. They cannot do 
anything but cry ‘Tweet, tweet!’ and nearly 
always die of hunger in the winter.” 

“You may well say that!” exclaimed the 
field mouse. “Still, birds are very high bred.” 

Tiny said nothing; but when the two others 
had turned their backs on the dead bird, she 
went up to it and stroked the soft feathers which 
covered its head. “Perhaps this was the one 
that sang to me so sweetly in the summer,” 
she thought, “and how much pleasure it gave 


‘me, you dear, pretty bird.” 


The mole then stopped up the hole through 
which the daylight shone and went back to his 
home. 

During the night Tiny could not sleep. She 
got out of bed and wove a large, beautiful 
carpet of hay; then she carried it to the dead 
bird and spread it over him. 
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“ Farewell, you pretty little bird,” said she, 
“farewell. Thank you for your delightful sing- 
ing during the summer, when all the trees were 
green, and the warm sun shone upon us.” | 

Then she laid her head on the bird’s breast, 
but she was alarmed, for it seemed as if some 
thing inside the bird went “thump, thump.” 
It was the bird’s heart; he was not really dead, 
only numb with the cold, and the warmth had 
restored him. In autumn, all the swallows fly 
away into warm countries. But if one happens 
to linger, the cold seizes it, it becomes frozen, 
and falls down as if dead. It remains where 
it fell, and the cold snow covers it. 

Tiny trembled very much. She was quite 
frightened. The bird was large, a great deal 
larger than herself, for Tiny was only an 
inch high. But she took courage and laid the 
covering more closely over the swallow. 
Then she took a leaf and laid it over the head 
of the poor bird. The next morning she again 
stole out to see him. He was alive but very 
weak. He could open his eyes only for a 
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_ moment to look at Tiny, who stood by holding 

a piece of decayed wood in her hand, for she 
had no other lantern. 

“Thank you, pretty little maiden,” said the 
sick swallow. ‘I have been so nicely warmed 
that I shall soon regain my strength and be 
able to fly about again in the warm sunshine.” 

“Oh,” said she, “it is cold out of doors now. 
Stay in your warm bed. I will takecare of you.” 

Then she brought the swallow some water 
in a flower leaf. After he had drunk, he told 
her that he had wounded one of his wings in 
a thorn bush. For this reason he could not fly 
so fast as the other birds, who were soon far 
away on their journey to warm countries. At 
last he had fallen to the earth. He could 
remember no more, and did not know how he 
came to be where she had found him. 

The whole winter the swallow remained 
underground, and Tiny nursed him with care 
and love. Neither the mole nor the field 
mouse knew anything about it, for they did 
not like swallows. 
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Very soon springtime came, and the sun © 


warmed the earth. Then the swallow bade 
farewell to Tiny, and she opened the hole in 
the ceiling which the mole had made. The 
sun shone in upon them so beautifully that 
the swallow asked her if she would go with 
him. She could sit on his back, he said, and 
he would fly away with her into the green 
woods. But Tiny knew that the field mouse 
would be filled with grief if she left her in that 
manner. So she said, “ No, I cannot go.” 

“ Farewell, then, farewell, good, pretty little 
maiden,” said the swallow, as he flew out into 
the sunshine. 

Tiny looked after him, and the tears rose in 
her eyes. She was very fond of the swallow. 

“Tweet, tweet,” sang the bird, as he flew out 
- into the green woods, and Tiny felt very sad. 
She was not allowed to go out into the warm 
sunshine. The corn which had been sown in 
the field over the house of the field mouse, had 
grown up high into the air and now formed a 
thick wood to Tiny. 
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Part III 


“You are going to be married, Tiny,” said 
the field mouse. “My neighbor has asked for 
you. What good fortune for a poor child 
like you. Now we will prepare your wedding 
clothes. They must be both woolen and linen. 
_ Nothing must be wanting when you are the 
mole’s wife.” 

Tiny had to turn the spindle, and the field 
mouse hired four spiders, who were to weave 
day and night. Every evening the mole called 
onher. He often spoke of the time when the 
summer would be gone and the wedding would 
take place. But Tiny was not at all pleased; 
for she did not like the tiresome mole. 

Every morning when the sun rose, and every 
evening when it went down, she would creep 
out atthe door. When the wind blew aside the 
ears of corn, she could see the bright blue sky. 
How beautiful it seemed out there! Tiny 
wished so much to see her dear swallow again! 
But he did not return; for by this time he had 
- flown far away into the lovely green forest. 
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When autumn arrived, Tiny had her wedding 
outfit quite ready, and the field mouse said to 
her, “In four weeks the wedding must take 
place.” Then Tiny wept and said she would 
not marry the tiresome mole. 

“Nonsense,” replied the field mouse. “Now 
don’t be stubborn, or I shall bite you with my 
white teeth. He is a very handsome mole; the 


queen herself does not wear a more beautiful . 


fur. His kitchen and cellars are quite full. 
You ought to be very thankful for such good 
fortune.” 

So the wedding day was fixed on which the 
mole was to fetch Tiny away to live with him, 
deep under the earth. She would never again 
see the warm sun, because he did not like it. 
The poor child was very unhappy at the thought. 
She went to the door to look at the sun for 
the last time. . 

“Farewell, bright sun,” she cried, stretching 
out her arms toward it. Then she walked a 
short distance from the house; for the corn 
had been cut, and only the dry stubble remained. 
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“Farewell, fare 


: ell,” she repeated, twining 

her arms round a little red flower that grew 
just by her side. “Greet the little swallow for 
me, if you should see him again.” 

“Tweet, tweet,” sounded over her head just 
einen. She looked , and there was the 
swallow himself flying dlose by. As soonas he 
spied Tiny, he was delighted. She told him 


And as she told him she wept. 
“Cold winter is coming,’ 
“and I am going to fly away into warmer 


said the swallow, 
countries. Will you go with me? You can 
sit on my back and fasten your$elf on with your 
sash. Then we can fly away from the ugly 
mole and his gloomy rooms,\far away, over 
the mountains, into warmer countries. We 
will go where the sun shines more brightly than 
here, where it is always summer, and the 
flowers bloom in greater beauty. Fly now with 
me, dear little Tiny. You saved my life when 
I lay frozen in that dark, dreary passage.” 
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“Yes, I will go with you,” said Tiny. Then 
she seated herself on the bird’s back, with her 
feet on his outstretched wings, and tied her 
girdle to one of his strongest feathers. 

The swallow rose in the air and flew over 
forest and sea and over mountains covered 
with snow. Tiny would have been frozen in 
the cold air, but she crept under the bird’s 
warm feathers. 
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| 


Part IV 

At last they| reached the warm countries 
where the sun shines brightly, and the sky seems 
so much bluer above the earth. Here, on the 
hedges and by the wayside, grew purple, green, 
and white grapes. Lemons and oranges hung 
from the trees, and the air was fragrant with 
sweet blossoms. Beautiful children ran along 
the country lanes, playing with large gay 
butterflies. As the swallow flew farther and 
farther, each place appeared more lovely than 
_ the last. 7 

They came to a blue lake, and by the side 
of it stood a palace of white marble, built in 
olden times. Vines clustered round its tall 
pillars, and at the top were many swallows’ 
nests. One of these was the nest of the 
swallow who carried Tiny. 

“ This is my house,” said the swallow. “ But 
it would not do for you to live there — you 
- would not like it. You must choose for your- 
self one of those lovely flowers, and I will 
put you down upon it.” 
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“That will be delightful,’ she said, and 
clapped her little hands for joy. & 


A large marble pillar lay on the eroui 
which, in falling, had been broken into three” 
pieces. Between these pieces grew the most 


beautiful large white flowers. The swallow — 
flew down with Tiny and placed her on one ~ 


of the broad leaves. 

How surprised she was to see, in the middle 
of the flower, a tiny little man, as white as if 
he had been made of crystal! He had a gold 
crown on his head, and silver wings at his 
shoulders, and was not much larger than Tiny 


herself. He was the angel of the flower. For — 


a tiny man and a tiny woman dwell'in every 
flower, and this was the king of them all. 

“Oh, how beautiful he is!” whispered Tiny 
to the swallow. 


The little prince was at first quite frightened — 


at the sight of the bird, who was like a giant, 
compared with such a small creature as himself. 


But when he saw Tiny, he was delighted and — 
thought her the prettiest little maiden he had > 
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ever seen. He took the gold crown from his 
head and placed it on hers. He wanted to 
know her name and asked her to be his wife 
and queen over all the flowers. 

This certainly was a very different sort of 
husband from the son of the toad, or the mole. 
So she said “ Yes” to the handsome king. 

Then all the flowers opened, and out of each 
came a little lady or a tiny lord, all so pretty 
it was quite a pleasure to look at them. 
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Each of them brought Tiny a present. But 
the most beautiful gift was a pair of white wings. 
These were fastened to Tiny’s shoulders, so 
that she might fly from flower to flower. 

Then there was much rejoicing, and the little 
swallow, who sat above them in his nest, was 
asked to sing a wedding song. He sang as 
well as he could, but in his heart he felt sad. 
He was very fond of Tiny and wished that 
he would never have to part from her again. 

“You must not be called Tiny any more,” 
said the king of the flower spirits to her. “It 
is an ugly name, and you are so very pretty. 
We shall call you Maia.” : 

“Farewell, farewell,’ said the swallow, with } 
a heavy heart, as he left the warm countries to : 
fly back into Denmark. There he had a nest 
over the window of a house in which dwelt 
the writer of fairy tales. The swallow sang, 
“Tweet, tweet,” and from his song came the 
whole story. | | 

Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN _ 


A Letter to Hans Christian Andersen 


Ulra Cottage 
Hamilton, Scotland 


Jan. 1, 1869 
Dear Hans Andersen, 


I do like your fairy tales so much that I 
would like to go and see you, but I cannot do 
that, so I thought I would write to you. When 
papa comes from Africa, I will ask him to take 
me to see you. My favorite stories in one 
book are “The Goloshes of Fortune,’ “The 
Snow Queen,” and some others. My papa's 
name is Dr. Livingstone. I am sending you 
my card and papa’s autograph. 

I will say good-by to you and a happy New 
Year. I am your affectionate little friend, 


Anna Mary Livingstone 


Will you read at least six of Hans Christian Andersen’s 
fairy stories? Think them over and decide which one 
is your favorite. Then write to some one and say which 
of his stories you like best and why. 

Your-teacher and your class may like you to read a 


short part of your favorite story to them. 
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The Story of the Dipper 


Long, long ago in a far-away country, mothers 
used to gather their little children around them 
and tell them pretty stories. 

One night in this far-off land a mother sat 
on her doorstep with her little ones around her. 
They were watching the stars come out one by 
one. Ina sweet, gentle voice, the mother told 
this story: 

Once upon a time, so long ago that no one 
knows just when, a woman lived in a cottage on 
the edge of a wood. She had only one child, 


a little girl. They kept a little maidservant 


who helped with the work about the house. 


One warm night in summer the dear mother _ 


was taken ill. She was so weak that she could 

hardly lift her hand. She said, “I wish I hada 

drink of fresh, cool water from the spring.” 
Her little daughter said, “ Mother, I'll bring 


you a drink of water.” Then the child took her 


tin dipper and started down the hill to the 


spring, which was a long way from the house. 
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It was very dark and the path was rough, but 


~ the little girl filled her dipper and hurried back. 


The stones in the pathway hurt her tired feet, 
and she spilled the water as she walked along. 
Suddenly she felt something warm touch 


_herhand. It wasa poor, thirsty dog. His dry, 


hot tongue hung from his mouth as he begged 


with his eyes for some water. 


The child looked into her tin dipper. More 
than half the water had been spilled. She 
thought of her poor mother, who was ill and 
thirsty. Then she remembered that her mother 
had always told her to be kind to animals. 

She poured a little of the water into her hand 
and held it out to the dog. A wonderful thing 
happened! The old tin dipper changed to silver 
and was full to the brim. 

The little girl hurried on again. Her feet 
were no longer tired. She did not spill the 
water, even though she walked faster than ever. 
She went into the house and handed the dipper 
to her mother. Suddenly the dipper changed 
from silver to gold! 
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The sick woman raised the dipper to her lips. 
Just at that moment there was a knock at the 
door. The little maidservant opened it. There 
stood a strange man. He was pale, thin, and 
ragged. He begged for a drink of water. The 
woman looked at her little daughter; the child 
looked at her mother. 

The mother handed the dipper to the child 
and said, “ Whosoever shall give a cup of water 
to drink in my name shall not lose his reward.” 
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The stranger took the dipper from the child’s 
hands and held it to his lips. Suddenly it was 
changed to a diamond dipper, glittering and 
blazing with light. Ina low and gentle voice 
he said, “ You shall have your reward!” 

As they looked at the stranger, the dipper 
left his hand, to shine in the sky. He dis- 
appeared. Through the open door the mother, 
daughter, and little maidservant saw the dipper 
made of stars shining in the sky. There it 
Shines every night, reminding all those who 
have heard this story of the kindness, mercy, and 


unselfishness of the little girl and her mother. 


Why the Reindeer Became Old Santa Claus’ 
Servant 

Long, long ago there were not so many 
children in the world as now. And at Christmas 
time they were not so hard to please. Then 
each child was not expecting a house full of 
toys just for himself. The little girls of that 
olden time did not expect the dolls to walk 
and talk, and the boys did not expect toy trains 
to run by themselves. 

In those faraway days old Santa Claus 
could carry his pack of toys on his back and be 
home again at the North Pole before daylight. 
The rest of the day he had nothing to do but 
sit around and think. 


One Christmas Day, Santa Claus sat thinking 


of all the animals — the birds that fly in the air, 
the beasts that roam the forests or that live in 
the jungle, the fish that swim in the sea, and the 
animals that help take care of the children. 
The good old saint began to wonder what he 


could do for these creatures at Christmas. He ; 
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— could not come down their chimneys, because 
they had no houses. He could not fill their 
stockings, becausethey had none. He could not 
give them candy, because they would not eat it. 
At last he said, “I know what I'll do. The 
creatures are sure to be like people. Some do 
not want what they have, and some want what 
others have. I will trim up a Christmas tree 
with a lot of odd tails, and ears, and wings, and 
legs, and such things. Then those that do not 
like what they have maychoose what they want.” 
The old saint went to work with a will. 
_ Just before the next Christmas came around, he 
had his odd collection ready. He sent for all 
the birds of the air and asked them to tell the 
animals all over the world to come to the first 
fir tree this side of the North Pole. Then he 
asked the birds to be sure to come back with 
the creatures to the Christmas tree. 
On Christmas Day all were there. What 
a crowd of animals —the forest and jungle 
beasts, the feathered friends, the fish of the sea! 
All came smiling and bowed to Santa Claus. 
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How surprised and pleased they were to 
see his wonderful fir tree! Santa Claus asked 
them to step right up and choose something 
new. At first they were very bashful and hung — 
back, each trying to hide behind the other. 

By and by a squeaky little voice called out, 
“If you please, Santa Claus, I would like that 
pair of little brown wings.” 

The good old saint looked down and saw that 
it was a little mouse speaking. He reached up 
and took from the tree a pair of cunning little 
wings and fastened them tightly on the mouse. 
The next minute that saucy little mouse went 
flying into the air just as if he had been born 
with wings. Ever since then he and his children 
have been flying; and since that time they — 
have been called bats. : 

The next to step up was Mr. Rabbit. He 
said, “My ears are so short I can’t hear the — 
dogs coming, and my tail is so long I can’t 
get through the brier patch. If you please, — 
Santa Claus, give me bigger ears and al 
away my long tail.” y 
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This made the old saint smile. He took 
down a pair of the biggest ears he could find 
and fastened them on the rabbit. Then he 
twisted off the rabbit’s long, bushy tail. The 
other animals laughed at Mr. Rabbit's short 
tail and long ears. Then he hopped off and 
hid in the brier patch. There you will find 
him to this day. 

The rabbit was scarcely out of sight when 
Mr. Squirrel spoke. “If you please, Santa 
Claus, I would like to have the rabbit’s tail.” 

“It wont fit,’ said the beaver. “It is three 
sizes too big.” 

The squirrel wept, and so Santa Claus gave 
him the long, bushy tail that the rabbit had left. 

By this time the creatures had forgotten to 
be bashful and called loudly for what they 
wanted. The leopard said that his coat was too 
yellow, and he would like some nice black 
spots to tone it down. The zebra said that 
stripes were more to his liking than spots. 
And the elephant wanted something that would 
help him to pick up things. 
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So the good old saint gave black spots to 
the leopard, stripes to the zebra, and a trunk 
to the elephant. It was a busy Christmas for 
Santa Claus. 

At last every animal was satisfied except the 
dog, the horse, and the reindeer. 

“What do you want?” said Santa Claus to 
the dog. 

“I want faithfulness,” said the dog. 
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The merry saint patted the dog’s head as 
he said softly, “ Faithfulness I give to you and 
to your children after you.” Since then the 
dog has been man’s most faithful friend. 

“What do you want, horse?” he asked. 

“TI want wisdom,” answered the horse. 

Santa Claus whispered in his ear, “You 
and your children after you shall always have 
wisdom.” 

“Now what do you want?” he said, last of 
all, to the reindeer. 

“I want to be your servant and live with you 
always,” replied the reindeer. 

And from then until now the reindeer and 
his children have been faithful servants of the 
kindly old saint who fills our hearts with love 
and joy at the Christmas season. 

And if we had the rabbit’s ears we might 
hear on Christmas Eve the tramp, tramp, tramp 
of the reindeer’s hoofs, the soft, sweet tinkle 
of his bells, and the cheery voice of Santa 
Claus as they go dashing through the night. 


A Program for Christmas 


Arrange and give a Christmas program. 
If you will read this page, perhaps it will help 
you in getting the program ready. 


1. Think of what Christmas means or why we celebrate 
the day. 

2. Decide upon some Christmas songs and stories. 
Look through this book to see if you care to use any of the 
stories which you have read in school. You may wish to 
give a Christmas play also. 

3. Ask your parents and teacher to tell you the titles 
of some books in which you may find what you wish. The 
library will be a good place to go. 

4. You will want your schoolroom to be prettily 
decorated. Think of several ways to decorate for the 
Christmas season. Decide what you will make out of 
red and green paper or pasteboard. 

5. If you live in the country, what may you find in the 
woods or fields to use in decorating? If you live in a big 
city, the Christmas greens and plants will have to be 
bought. 

6. A tree will be a delight. You might string popcorn 
and cranberries and use these to decorate the tree. 

7. Make a list of all those to whom you wish to send 
written invitations. Each child should write at least one 
invitation. 

8. Make your own programs to hand to your visitors. — 
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Acting 


1. Ella and five other children sat at the table. Ella 
was at one end. She stood and blew out one by one the 
eight candles which were on her birthday cake. Each 
time she blew out a candle, the children at the table 
clapped their hands and said, ‘‘ Good!” 

2. Alice took her watering can, filled it with water, 
and then watered the flowers in her three window boxes. 
As she set the can down, she said, ‘“‘I love my flowers.” 

3. It was pouring rain. James opened the closet door, 
got his rubbers, and put them on quickly. Then he found 
his cap, put it on, and pulled it down over his ears. Next, 
James took an umbrella from the umbrella stand, hurried 
out, and closed the door behind him. 

4. Archibald shoveled snow off the neighbors’ side- 
walks. They paid him three fifty-cent pieces. He rushed 
home in great joy and showed his mother the money he 
had earned. Then Archibald took his bank*down from 
the mantelpiece and put two coins into it. Holding the 
other up, he said, “‘ Mother, I shall spend this one.” 

5. Mabel was invited to go to the fourth grade room 
and recite a poem. She decided upon her favorite poem, 
“Tnvitation.”’ Before she went, she looked in a mirror 
and smoothed her hair. Then she stood by the teacher’s 
desk and recited the poem to her classmates to make 
sure she knew it. When she had finished, they clapped 
and said, ‘Well done, Mabel.’’ As she hurried out of 
the door, smiling, the whole class called, ‘‘Good luck !” 
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Meanings 


Your teacher will give you the meaning of 
a word in one of the groups below and the 
number of that group. Find the word. 


I 
dozen 
crows 
speeches 
peace 
divided 

4 
cellar 
tomahawk 
station 
clumsy 
sneaked 


7 
fragrance 


precipice 
peaks 
sorrowfully 


10 
flock 
hunter 
streamlet 
submarine 
ashes 


2 
raiment 
chipmunk 
disagree 
poodle 
roughly 


5 
mittens 


clustered 
search 
arrange 
breeze 


8 
herbs 
acquaintance 
comrade 
tenderly 


II 
few 
prepare 
dives 
unseemly 
signed 
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3 
stroked 


curbstone 
slanting 
linen 
nimble 

6 
garage 
purr 
ladder 
descended 
troops 


9 
escape 


gazed 
tinted 
townspeople 


12 
warrior 
autumn 
pebbles 
remained 
crocodile 


_ Luther Burbank and the Mowing Machine 


_____Use this lesson and the next two just as you did those 
on pages 37 and 30. 


| One warm day in summer, when Luther 
_ Burbank was a small boy, he watched some 
men put the parts of a new mowing machine 
together. Of course he saw that each part 
would fit in its own place. 
When the men had nearly completed their 
_ work on the machine, there was still one piece 
for which no place could be found. The men 
tried fitting it into every place they could see. 
_ They tried it first with one side up and then 
with the other side up. Still it would not fit, 
and the machine would not mow grass without it. 
Luther Burbank then asked the men to put 
the piece in a place where he thought it would 
fit. The men smiled, because they did not 
believe that a small boy could know as much 
about machines as they did. But, to please 
Luther, they tried his way. The piece fitted 


and the machine worked |! 
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Then one of the men asked, “Luther, how 
did you know where to put that piece?” 

“ Because,” replied Luther with a shrug, “you 
had already tried every other place.” 


Did you ever watch men work on a machine? 

What would make you think that Luther Burbank was 
a very watchful boy? 

Why did the men smile? 

Show us what Luther did when he answered the man’s 
question. 


The Mice in Council 


The mice once called a meeting to plan 
some way to rid themselves of the cat. One 
thought of one plan, another of another plan. 

At last a little mouse said, “Oh, I know! 
Let us tie a bell on the cat’s neck, and then we 
shall always know when she is about.” 

“Oh, yes! Oh, yes!” they all cried. “That 
will be fine! When the bell rings wecan run 
away, and she will never be able to catch us.” 

All were very happy over the new plan until 
an old mouse in the corner asked, “Who will 
tie the bell on the cat’s neck ?” 

AESOP 


The Wolf and the Lamb 


Once upon a time a wolf was drinking at a 
_ Spring on a hillside, when, looking up, he saw 
a lamb just beginning to drink a little lower 
down. “There's my supper, thought the wolf, 
“if only I can find some excuse to seize it.” 

Then he called out to the lamb, “How dare 
you muddy the water from which I am 
drinking ?” 

“Nay, master, nay,” said the lamb; “if the 
. water be muddy up there, I cannot be the cause 
a of it, for it runs down from you to me.” 

| “Well, then,” said the wolf, “why did you 
call me bad names at this time last year?” 

"ee Cannot be, Said the lamb. “I am 
only six months old.” 

“T don't care,’ snarled the wolf. “Ifit was not 
you, it was your father.” With that he rushed 
upon the poor little lamb and ate her all up. 

But before she died she gasped out — “ dny 
excuse will serve one who wants to do evil.” 
AESOP 
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Trouble in the Tree-Top 


Father Bird. Little Bird, Mother Bird, 
Why in such a flurry? 


Mother Bird. ‘Ne must move, Father Bird — 
Move right in a hurry! 


Father Bird. Mother Bird, Mother Bird, 
What can be the matter? 
Are not all the children 
Daily growing fatter ? 
Has a cat discovered us? 
Tell me, now, pray do! 


Taken from The Children’s Book, through the courtesy of the publishers, 
Cupples & Leon Company, New York, copyrighted. 
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Mother Bird. Did you hear Miss Betty? 
Wouldn't tie her shoe! 
Said, “I won't! I won't! I won't!” 
Father, Father Bird, 

I cannot have my babies learn 
Such a naughty word! 

+ Yesterday my children 

- Heard Miss Betty cry! 

Spoke about the “ funny noise”! 
They'll be sure to try! 

All my little darling birds 

Say “I won't” and cry! 

Truly, ‘tis enough to set 

My feathers all awry! 
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_ Father Bird. Oh, my little Mother Bird, 
Teach them how to sing! 
They will find it sweeter 
Making bird-notes ring. 
Foolish little Mother Bird! 
Now, whoever heard 
Any little singing bird 
Say a naughty word? 


ELIZABETH JAMISON 


Night Herons 


One day in May a little boy and a little girl 
were playing in their mother’s garden. All at 
once they heard a strange noise in the air. 
They looked up and saw a flock of night herons. 

A night heron is a large bird. When he 
stretches out his wings, he measures from tip 
to tip nearly four times the length of a foot ruler. 
There were hundreds and hundreds of herons. 
Just think what a noise they must have made! 

The herons were on their way to the North 
for the summer. They come from the South 
in May. They fly in big crowds and live in 
big crowds after they reach their summer home. 

When they found their home in the North, 
they were tired, and they all flew into the trees to 
rest. If you had seen the herons then, you would 
not have thought that they were resting very 
well. Each heron was standing on just one leg. 
His other leg was tucked so far up among his 
feathers that you would hardly believe that he 
had two legs. That is the way herons rest. 
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: After they had rested for a long time, one of 
: _ them flew down to get some supper. 

Then down from the trees flew all the other 
night herons to get their suppers. They did 
_ not catch worms or bugs, or eat fruit as most 

birds do. They flew to some water not far 
away. Then with their long bills theycaught 
little fish for supper. 

After their good fish supper, the herons flew 
back to the trees. Soon the sun set and the 
world grew dark. Then every night heron 
tucked one leg up among the feathers on his 
breast and went to sleep. 

The next morning, when the sun came up 
‘and made the world light, the night herons 


woke. They flew about, caught fish, and had 


a good time. 

It was spring, and the night herons knew 
that it was time for them to build their nests. 
So they chose their mates and flew off to look 
for a good place to build nests. 

One big night heron said to his mate, “How 
do you like this big tree near the lake?” 
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“I like it. That tree is a beautiful spot for 
our nest,” answered Mrs. Night Heron. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Night Heron. “Let 
us come here tomorrow and start our nest.” 

The next morning, as soon as the sun peeped 
over the lake, they flew down from their tree 
and caught some fish for breakfast. 

When they had eaten their breakfast, Mr. 
Night Heron said, “ Look at the nice, big stick 
I have found.” : 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Night Heron, “it will be a 
good one for our nest.” 

Then they flew to their tree. All day they 
worked. Mrs. Night Heron sat up in the tree 
and took the sticks that her mate brought to her. 
Once he brought a very long one. 

‘Let us put it here,” said he. 

“T think it would be better over there,” said 
Mrs. Night Heron. 

“No, it wouldn't,” answered Mr. Night 
Heron, crossly. 

“Yes, it would,” said Mrs. Night Heron, just 
as crossly. 
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“Let me put it where I want to,” said Mr. 
Night Heron. But when he hopped along the 
branch to fit the stick into the nest, it dropped 
from his bill and fell down among the weeds 
in the water. 

“Let us not work any more today. We are 
both cross and tired,” said Mrs. Night Heron. 

“Yes, we are tired,’ said Mr. Night Heron. 
“Let us get some fish for supper and then go 
to sleep.” 

“Very well,’ answered Mrs. Night Heron. 
So they ate their supper of fish and then went 
to sleep. 

For two more days they worked on the nest. 
Then it was finished. 
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One day in June Mr. Night Heron found five 
pale blue eggs in the nest. Each egg was about 
two inches long. He felt very proud and 
happy. He was so happy that he wanted to 
sing. But a night heron can only squawk as 
a chicken does when it is frightened. Some 
people call the night heron a “ squawk” because 
he makes this strange noise. 

Mrs. Night Heron sat on the pale blue eggs 
night and day. Mr. Night Heron did not go 
far away while his mate sat on the eggs. He 
flew about near the nest and squawked because 
he was so happy. 

He wanted the day to come when there 
would be five little baby herons in the nest. 

He wanted to teach them how to fly and how 
to catch fish like big herons. 

Frances Mary HucHes 


Think of some good questions about herons to ask your 
class or your teacher. 


Show on the blackboard the size of a night heron when 
his wings are outstretched. 


Choose two children to play the part that tells about the 
stick that Mr. Night Heron found. 
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Acting 


1. One morning two country boys took towels and went 
_ to the pump to wash their faces. They took turns 


: pumping and washing. 


2. William and Robert took pails and went to the field 
to milk the cows. They ran a race to see who would 


_ get there first. Robert stubbed his toe and fell, and so 
_ William won. The cows stood very still while the boys 


milked them. 

3. A boy stood at a city news stand selling papers. He 
picked up a newspaper, folded it, and said, ‘The Times, 
two cents, sir.” He called, “Buy a paper, buy a paper! 


The World, The Sun, The Journal, The Herald, The Post, 
_ The Globe, The Times, The American !”’ 


4. Thomas telephoned his cousin John and invited him 


: to come to a donkey party Saturday night at eight o’clock. 


5. Marie telephoned the grocer to send her mother two 


: pounds of coffee, five pounds of sugar, a loaf of brown 
_ bread, and a dozen oranges before six o’clock. 


6. Alice, Mabel, Ella, and Bessie were jumping rope. 
Mabel and Bessie held the rope. Ella and Alice took 
turns jumping; each jumped seven times. 

7. James dug a row of holes six inches apart in the 
garden. Beans were to be planted. John dropped a few 
seeds into each hole. Then Joe covered the seeds with 
earth. When the work was finished, the boys sat down 


to rest. 
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The First Successful Steamboat 


Robert Fulton was an American boy who 
liked to work with his hands. He was fond 
of making things with his knife, his hammer, 
and some nails. Better than anything, he liked 
to make boats. When he was a tiny fellow, 
he made his first craft, which was a stick with 
a string tied to one end. The little boatman 
put his wee vessel into a tub of water and 
made it go by pulling the string. 

One day when Robert was older, he made a 
better boat and put a sail upon it. Using a 
piece of board for the bottom of his ship, the 
little shipbuilder cut a round hole in the 
middle of the board. Into this hole he stuck 
a straight stick; this was the mast. He tied 
one end of a three-cornered piece of cloth to 
the front of the board, one end to the top 
of the mast, and the other end to the bottom 
of the mast. This was the sail. The tiny 
ship was then ready for its first voyage across 


the sea. 
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The young seaman ran to his father and 
said, “I am Captain Robert Fulton, and my 
ship sails today. Do you wish to make a 
voyage across the ocean in my ship, sir?” 

“At what hour do you sail, Captain Fulton?” 

“We start promptly at twelve o'clock, noon, 
sir,’ answered the little captain. 

“Then I shall buy a ticket for Liverpool.” 

Robert launched his vessel in a small pond 
in the yard, but it could not sail because there 
was no wind that day. The little sailor blew 
his breath upon the sail, but even then the 
ship could not go far. 

“The wind is dead today. We must wait 
for the wind to blow,” the captain explained 
to his passenger. While he waited for sailing 
Weather, he drew a picture of his ship and 
fastened it to the sail. 

Robert Fulton lived more than a hundred 
years ago. Then boats were moved along the 
canals by poles in the hands of men, or they 
were drawn along by horses walking on the 
shore and pulling them by means of ropes. 
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Boats were also moved on rivers, lakes, and 
the ocean by the wind. Robert saw how 
slowly the boats moved by such means. He 
also knew how uncertain the wind was. 

“There must be better ways than these to 
move boats,’ he often said to his friend. 
“Poles, paddles, and horses move them too 
slowly. Often the wind does not blow, and 
sometimes it blows too hard from the wrong 
direction. I wish I could think of a way to 
make boats move faster than people or horses 
can make them go, and that would be more 
certain than the wind.” 

His friend said to him one day, ‘‘ Wise men 
tell us that steam will make boats go.” 

“Then I will try to make a boat that will 
move by steam,’ said Robert. 

He thought for days and nights and tried 
many different plans. At last he was sure he 
had found the secret of moving a boat by 
steam. Then he said to the shipbuilders, 
“Build a boat and put a fire engine inside 
just as I shall direct you.” 
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Week after week and month after month the 
young man worked on his new boat, with its 
great engine inside to make the steam, and its 
great wheels outside to make the boat go. 

At last the greatest day of Robert Fulton’s 
life came. His boat was finished and ready 
to move by steam up the Hudson River from 
New York City. “I shall name her the 
Clermont,’ he told his friends. 

During the week this notice appeared in the 
papers: “The steamboat Clermont will leave 
New York for Albany on Friday, August 7, 
1807, at one o'clock p.M. Any one wishing to 
go to Albany may take passage on this boat.” 

Only a few people dared to go on the new 
kind of boat. “It has a great fire engine 
and a great machine for making steam inside 
it, they said. “We do not dare risk our 
lives on such a boat. What a foolish man 
this Fulton is to think he can move a boat 
by steam. We have seen steam come from 
hot water over the fire, but that steam will not 
move a big boat.” 
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But on Friday, as Captain Fulton had said, 
the Clermont, with her captain, her crew, and 
the twelve passengers who were not afraid to 
take the risk, left New York and steamed up 
the Hudson River. 

The banks of the river were crowded with 
excited people, who watched the wonderful 
boat steam quickly from their sight. 

Then they said, “What a wise man and 
what a great man this Fulton is to make a 
boat go by steam.” 
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The Clermont reached Albany, one hundred 
and fifty miles above New York, and returned 
safely in three days. 

As I have already told you, it was more 

oe a hundred years ago that Robert Fulton 
wilt the first successful steamboat. Today | 
ships move-by steam on canals, on rivers, on 
lakes, and on seas the world over. Great 
ships cross the wide oceans very swiftly by 
Steam. For the beginning of all this we must 
look back to little Robert's first boat, which 
was a stick with a string tied to one end. 


Below are six titles for short stories. Select the title 
which you prefer. Read again the part of the story about 
Fulton which fits the title you selected. Prepare to tell 
a story im your own words which fits the title you chose. 


t. Robert Fulton’s First Craft 

2. How Robert Fulton Made His First Sailboat 

3. How Boats Were Moved Along When Robert 
Fulton Was a Child 

4. Robert Fulton’s Steamboat 

5. The Clermont’s First Trip 

6. Steamboats of Today 

Make a drawing of the boat described in the second 


paragraph. 


The Call of the Drum 


“Come — Boys — Come!” 

Says the Big Bass Drum. 

There’s a show in town, 

There's a funny clown 

Riding a bicycle up and down 

On the sunny street; 

There are thousands of feet 

Striking the earth to the merry tune, 
And the day is fair and the air like June! 
Then it’s “Come — Come — Come!” 
Says the Big Bass Drum. 


“Come — Boys — Come! 

Says the Big Bass Drum. 

There’s a grand parade, 

There is music played 

By men in uniform gay arrayed; 

There are ponies whose tricks will astonish 
you, 

There are lions and tigers and elephants too; 
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There are camels and bears and funny baboons, 
A calliope screaming out wonderful tunes 
With a “ Wheeee—who-o-whoo—oo!” 

While the drum calls you 

With a “Bum — Bum — Bum!” 

And a “Come — Boys — Come!” 


“Come — Boys — Come!” 
Says the Big Bass Drum. 
With a dash and a wheel, 
And a spring in the heel, 
And a laugh for the rollicking joy they feel; 
In a rabble and rout, 
With a clatter and shout, 
The children are dancing and wheeling about. 
Oh, hurry! Be quick! The clown is near, 
The funniest joker you've seen in a year! 
See them Come — Come — Come! 
To the Big 

Bass 


Drum. 
J. WirEyY OwENn 


Taken from The Children’s Book, through the courtesy of the publishers, 
Cupples & Leon Company, New York, copyrighted. 


The Pink and Blue Eggs 


“T tell you I saw them with my own eyes,” 
said old White Hen, standing on one foot with 
her neck outstretched and her bill wide open. 
“One was pink and the other was blue. They 
were just like any other eggs in size, but the 
color — think of it — pink and blue eggs! 
Whoever could have laid them? Was it any 
of you?” 

Old White Hen looked from one to the other 
of the group of hens and chickens as they stood 
around her. 

“Well, I know that I didn’t,” said Speckled 
Hen. “TI lay large white eggs, and you know 
it, every one of you. They are the best eggs in 
the yard, if I do say it.” 

“Oh, I would not say that,” said White Hen. 
“You seem to forget that the largest egg ever 
seen in this yard was laid by me, and it was a 
little on the brown color. White eggs are all 
well enough, but give me a brown tone for 
quality.” 
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“You never laid such a large egg as that but 
once,’ replied Brown Hen, “and everybody 
thought it was a freak egg, so the least said 
about it the better, it seems to me.” 

“It is plain to understand how you feel about 
that egg,” said White Hen, “but it does not 
help us to find out who laid the blue and pink 
cays.” 

“Where did you see them?” asked Speckled 
Hen. 

“@n the table, by the window of the farm- 
house,” said old White Hen. “I flew up ona 
barrel that stood under the window, and then I 
stretched my neck and looked in the window. 
There on the table, in a little basket, I saw 
those strange-looking eggs.” 

“Perhaps the master had bought them for 
some one of us to sit on and hatch out,” said 
Brown Hen. 

“Well, I, for one, refuse to do it,’ said White 
Hen. “I think it would be an insult if the 
master were to put those colored eggs into 


our nests.” 
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“T am sure I will not hatch them,” said 
Speckled Hen. “I would look funny walking 
around here with a blue chick and a pink chick 
beside me, and I a speckled hen. No! I will 
not mother fancy-colored chicks; the master 
can find another hen to do that.” : 

“You do not think for a minute that I would 
do such a thing, I hope,” said Brown Hen. “I 
only mentioned the fact that the master might 
have such an idea, but as for mixing up colors, 
I think not. My little yellow darlings shall not 
be disgraced by a blue and a pink chick running 
with them.” 

“Perhaps White Hen is color-blind,” said 
Speckled Hen. “The eggs she saw may be 
white, after all.” 

“If you doubt my word or my sight, go and 
look for yourselves,” said White Hen, holding 
her head high. “ You will finda blue and a pink 
egg, just as I told you.” 

Off ran Speckled Hen and Brown Hen, 
followed by many others and by all the chicks 
in the yard. 
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One after another they flew to the top of the 
barrel and looked in the window at the eggs 
that White Hen had seen. It was all too 
true; the eggs were blue and pink. 

“Peep, peep, peep, peep, we want to see the 
blue and pink eggs too,” cried the chickens. 
“We never saw any and we want to look at 
them.” 

“Oh, dear! Why did I talk before them ?” 
said Brown Hen. “They will not be quiet 
unless they see, and how in the world shall I get 
them up to that window?” 
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“Did it ever occur to you not to give them 
everything they cry for?” said White Hen. 
“Say ‘No’ once in a while; it will save you a 
lot of trouble.” 

“I cannot bear to deny the little darlings 
anything,” said Brown Hen, clucking her little 
brood and trying to quiet them. 

“Well, you had better begin now, for this is 
one of the things you will not be able to do,” 
said White Hen. Then she strutted over to 
the dog house to tell the story of the blue and 
pink eggs to Towser. 

“Wouldn't it be just too awful if the master 
should put those eggs in one of our nests?” 
asked White Hen, when she had finished her 
story. 

“Oh, oh!” laughed Towser. “That is a good 
joke on you. Don’t you know your own eggs 
when you see them ?” 

“Don't tell me I laid those fancy eggs,” said 
White Hen, looking around to see if any of her 
companions were within hearing distance. “I 
know I never did.” 
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“But you did,” said Towser, laughing again. 
“I heard the master say to my little mistress, 
‘If you want eggs to color for Easter, take the 
ones that White Hen laid. They are not so 
large as the others, and will not sell so well.’” 

“Towser, if you will never mention what you 
have just told me, I will tell you where I sawa 
great big bone this morning,” said White Hen. 

Towser promised, and White Hen showed 
him where the bone was hidden. 

A few days later, Brown Hen said, “ If master 
leaves those fancy eggs in the house much 
longer, no one will be able to hatch them.” 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you that they are not 
real eggs, after all,” said White Hen. “They 
are only Easter eggs for the master’s little girl, 
so we had all our worry for nothing. Towser 
told me, but don’t say a word to him. He does 
not know that we supposed them to be real 
eggs and that we were worried. He thinks he 
is so wise, it would never do to let him know 
how badly we were fooled.” 


ABBIE PHILLIPS WALKER 


Riddles 


Little yellow twins were they 
Both neatly dressed in red. 
I broke into their yellow house 
And took them from their bed. 
I think you've done the very same, 
So don't complain of me. | 
You've swallowed many just such twins; 
Now guess what they can be? 


A row of little chaps in white 
Attend you at your dinner ; 

Or if they don’t, then you must be 
A very small beginner. 


Upon its head all round and bald 
I saw a fellow beat; 

The people stood and stared at him 
All up and down the street. 

Now, what would be the use of food 
Unless it’s to be eaten, 

And what would be the use of this 
Except it should be beaten? 
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Master of All Masters 


A girl once went to a country fair to hire 
herself out as aservant. She knew that among 
the great crowd of people who would come toa 
fair, there would surely be some one looking for 
a maidservant. 

At last a funny-looking old gentleman hired 
her, and they started off to his funny-looking 
old house. 3 

When they reached his home, the funny- 
looking old gentleman told the girl that he had 
something to teach her. He said that he did 
not call things by their usual names, but had 
his own names for them. 

The funny old man said to her, “ What shall 
you call me?” 

“Master or mister, or whatever you please, 
sir,’ said she. 

He said, “You must call me ‘master of all 
masters. And what would you call this?” 
pointing to his bed. 


“ Bed or couch, or whatever you please, sir.” 
231 
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“No, that is my ‘barnacle. And what do 
you call these?” said the old man pointing to 
his pantaloons. 

' “Breeches or trousers, or whatever you 
please, sir.” 

“Call them ‘squibs and crackers.’ And what 
would you call her?” pointing to the cat. 

“Cat or kit, or whatever you please, sir.” 

“You must call her ‘whitefaced simminy.’ 
And this, now,” showing the fire, “what would 
you call this?” 

“Fire or flame, or whatever you please, sir.” 

“You must call it ‘hot cockalorum.’ And 
what this?” he went on, pointing to the water. 

“ Water or wet, or whatever you please, sir.” 

“No, ‘pandalorum’ is its name. And what 
do you call this?” asked he, as he pointed to 
the house. 

“House or cottage, or whatever you please, 
sir.” 

“You must call it ‘high topper mountain’” _ 

That very night the servant woke her master | 
up ina fright and said: “ Master of all masters, 
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get out of your barnacle and put on your squibs 
and crackers. White-faced simminy has a spark 
of hot cockalorum on its tail, and unless you 
get some pandalorum, high topper mountain 
will be all on hot cockalorum.” 


That's all. 


JosEPH JACOBS 


The Peddler’s Caravan 


I wish I lived in a caravan, 

With a horse to drive, like the peddler-man|! 
Where he comes from nobody knows, 

Or where he goes to, but on he goes! 


His caravan has windows two, 

And a chimney of tin that the smoke comes 
through ; 

He has a wife, with a baby brown, 


And they go riding from town to town. - 
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Chairs to mend, and delf to sell ! 

He clashes the basins like a bell ; 
Tea-trays, baskets ranged in order, 

Plates with the alphabet round the border! 


The roads are brown, and the sea is green, 
But his house is just like a bathing-machine ; 
The world is round and he can ride, 

Rumble and splash to the other side! 


With the peddler-man I should like to roam, 
And write a book when I come home: 

All the people would read my book, 

Just like the travels of Captain Cook! 


WILLIAM Bricuty RANDS 


Fit the Paragraph to a Story 


1. A rich man sent a magic ring to his daughter, who 
was at school. The cat was to carry the ring, and an old 
dog was to go with her. 

2. A little Indian child wandered into the forest and 
was lost. His parents looked everywhere for him. At 
last they went to a wizard. 

3. A Scotch boy lived in a town whee many men 
earned a living by spinning thread. The little boy hada 
pet mouse which helped him to make money. 

4. “Cherry Blossom” and ‘Orchid Flower” were 
little Chinese children. Their father brought them pres- 
ents from the city. 

5. Rose Fyleman wrote a pretty poem about fairies. 

6. A wee girl, a frog, a mole, a cockchafer, a swallow, 
a field mouse, a butterfly are characters in a story. 

7. A young girl saved the lives of those ina fort. She 
carried a keg of powder. 

8. White Hen flew up ona barrel. She looked in the 
window and saw some strange-looking colored eggs. 

9. There were elephants, funny baboons, a calliope 
screaming out tunes, music played, ponies playing aston- 
ishing tricks, men arrayed in gay uniforms, a grand 
parade, thousands of people, a funny clown, and children 
rollicking and dancing with joy. 

10. Forest and jungle beasts, the fish, the birds, and 
man’s animal friends meet at a fir tree near the North ~ 
Pole. 
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The Selfish Giant 


Every afternoon as they were coming from 
school the children used to go and play in the 
Giant’s garden. 

It was a large, lovely garden, with soft green 
grass. Here and there over the grass stood 
beautiful flowers like stars. And there were 
twelve peach trees that in springtime blossomed 
out in pink and pearl, and in the autumn bore 
rich fruit. 

The birds sat on the trees and sang so 
sweetly that the children used to stop their 
games in order to listen to them. “How happy 
we are here!” they cried to each other. 

One day the Giant came back. He had 
been to visit his friend, the Cornish ogre, and 
had stayed with him for seven years. After 
the seven years were over, he had said all that 
he had to say, for his conversation was limited, 
and he determined to return to his own castle. 
When he arrived he saw the children playing 


in his garden. 
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“What are you doing here?” he cried in a 
very gruff voice, and the children ran away. 

“My own garden is my own garden,” said 
the Giant. “Any one can understand that, and 
I will allow nobody to play in it but myself.” 
So he built a high wall all around it, and put 
up a notice board, 


TRESPASSERS WILL BE PROSECUTED. 


He was a very selfish Giant. 


(eRe 
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The poor children had now nowhere to play. 
They tried to play on the road, but the road 
was very dusty and full of hard stones, and 
they did not like it. They used to wander 
round the high wall when their lessons were 
over, and talk about the beautiful garden in- 
side. “How happy we were there,” they said 
to each other. 

Then the Spring came, and all over the 


country there were little blossoms and little 


birds. Only in the garden of the Selfish Giant 
was it still winter. The birds did not care to 
sing in it, as there were no children, and the 
trees forgot to blossom. 

Once a beautiful flower put its head out 
from the grass. When it saw the notice board, 
it was so sorry for the children it slipped 
back into the ground again and went off to 
sleep. | 

The only people who were pleased were the 
Snow and the Frost. “Spring has forgotten 
this garden,” they cried, “so we will live here 
all the year round.” 
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The Snow covered up the grass with her 
great white cloak, and the Frost painted all the 
trees silver. Then they invited the North 
Wind to stay with them, and he came. He 
was wrapped in furs, and he roared all day 
about the garden, and blew the chimney-pots 
down. 

“This is a delightful spot,” he said. “We 
must ask the Hail to visit us.” 

So the Hail came. Every day for three 
hours he rattled on the roof of the castle till 
he broke most of the slates. Then he ran 
round and round the garden as fast as he 
could go. He was dressed in grey, and his 
breath was like ice. 

“I cannot understand why the Spring is so 
late in coming,” said the Selfish Giant, as he 
sat at the window and looked out at the cold, 
white garden. “I hope there will be a change 
in the weather.” : 

But the Spring never came, nor the Summer. 
The Autumn gave golden fruit to every other 
garden, but to the Giant’s garden she gave none. 
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“He is too selfish,” she said. Winter remained 
there, and the North Wind and the Hail and the 
Frost and the Snow danced about through the 
trees. 

One morning the Giant was lying awake in 
his bed, when he heard some lovely music. It 
sounded so sweet to his ears that he thought it 
must be the King’s musicians passing by it 
was really only a little linnet singing outside 
his window. It was so long since he had 
heard a bird sing in his garden that it seemed 
to him the most beautiful music in the world. 

Then the Hail stopped dancing over his head. 
The Snow melted, and the North Wind ceased 
roaring. A delightful perfume came through 
the open casement. “I believe the Spring has 
come at last,” said the Giant; and he jumped 
out of bed and looked out. What did he see? 

He saw a most wonderful sight. Through a 
little hole in the wall the children had crept in, 
and they were sitting in the branches of the 
trees. In every tree that he could see there 
was a little child. 


The trees were so glad to have the children 
back again that they had covered themselves 


with blossoms, and were waving their branches 
gently above the children’s heads. The birds 
were flying about and twittering with delight, 
and the flowers were looking up through the 
green grass and laughing. 

It was a lovely scene, only in one corner it 
was still winter. It was the farthest corner in 
the garden, and in it was standing a little boy. 
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He was so small that he could not reach up to 
the branches of the tree, and he was wandering 
all round it, crying bitterly. The poor tree 
was still quite covered with frost and snow, 
and the North Wind was blowing and roaring 
above it. 

“Climb up, little boy!” said the tree, and it 
bent its branches down as low as it could; but 
the boy was too tiny to climb. 

The Giant's heart melted as he looked out. 
“How selfish I have been!” he said. “Now 
I know why Spring would not come here. I 
will put that poor little boy on the top of the 
tree. Then I will knock down the wall, and 
my garden shall be the children’s playground 
for ever and ever.” 

He was really very sorry for what he had 
done. 

So he crept downstairs and opened the front 
door quite softly and went out into the garden. 
But when the children saw him they were so 
frightened that they ran away, and the garden 
became winter again. 
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Only the little boy did not run, for his eyes 
were so full of tears that he did not see the 
Giant coming. The Giant stole up behind him, 
lifted him gently, and put him up into the tree. 

The tree broke at once into blossom. The 
birds came and sang in it. The little boy 
stretched out his two arms and flung them 
around the Giant's neck and kissed him. The 
other children, when they saw that the Giant 
was not wicked any longer, came running back, 
and with them came the Spring. 
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“It is your garden now, little children,” said 
the Giant, as he took a great axe and knocked 
down the wall. When the people were going 
to market at twelve o'clock, they found the 
Giant playing with the children in the most 
beautiful garden they had ever seen. _ 

All day long they played, and in the evening 
they came to the Giant to bid him good-by. 

“But where is your little companion,” he 
Said, “the poor little boy I put into the tree?” 
The giant loved him the best because he had 
kissed him. 

“We don’t know,’ answered the children. 
“ He has gone away.” 

“You must tell him to be sure to come here 
tomorrow,’ said the Giant. But the children 
said that they did not know where he lived, and 
had never seen him before; and the Giant felt 
very sad. 

Every afternoon when school was over, the 
children came and played with the Giant, but 
the little boy whom the Giant loved was never 
seen again. 
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The Giant was very kind to all of the 
children, yet he longed for his first little 
friend, and often spoke of him. “How Il 
would like to see him!” he used to Say. 

Years rolled on. The Giant grew very old 
and feeble. He could not play about any more, 
so he sat in a huge armchair and watched the 
children at their games and admired his garden. 

“T have many beautiful flowers,” he said, “ but 
the children are the most beautiful flowers of 
8 

One winter morning he looked out of his 
window as he was dressing. He did not hate 
the Winter now, for he knew that it was merely 
the Spring asleep, and that the flowers were 
resting. 

Suddenly he rubbed his eyes in wonder and 
lookedandlooked. It certainlywas a marvelous 
sight. In the farthest corner of the garden was 
a tree quite covered with lovely white blossoms. 
Its branches were all golden, and silver fruit 
hung down from them, and underneath it stood 
the little boy he had loved. 
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Downstairs ran the Giant in great joy, and 
out into the garden. He hastened across the 
grass and came near the child. 

“Who art thou?” said the Giant, and a 
Strange awe fell on him, and he —s before the 
little child. 

The child smiled on the Giant and said to 
him, “Once you let me play in your garden. 
Today you shall come with me to my garden, 
which is Paradise.” 

And when the children ran in that afternoon, 
they found the Giant lying dead under the tree, 
all covered with white blossoms. 


Oscar WILDE 


PRONUNCIATION OF SOME OF THE WORDS 
USED IN THIS BOOK 


Aesop (é’sdp) Liverpool (liv’ér-pdol) ~ 
Alexandria (4l'ég-zn’dri-d@) — Livingstone (liv’ing-stzn) | 
banyan (ban’ydn) Maia (ma’ya) 
barnacle (bir’na-k’!) Mediterranean (méd‘i-tér- — 
Bookoo (b60’k60) a’né-dn) 
calabash (k&l’a-bish) ogre (0’gér) 
calliope (kd-li’6-pé) orchid (6r’kid) 
Clermont (klér’mént) Padua (pad’i-a) : 
cockalorum (k6k’d-l6’riim) pagoda (pa-gd’da) 5 
cockchafer (k5k’chaf’ér) papoose (pd-pdds’) | 3 
Cornish (kér’nish) pandalorum (pin’dd-l6’riim) : 
Fulton (fool’tzn) | shiuli (shé-60'lé) 
Fyleman (fil’mdn) Shiva (shé’va) 
Gibraltar (ji-brél’tér) silhouette (sil’d0-ét’) 
goloshes (ga-lésh’éz) Simba (sim’ba) 
Hercules (hir’ki-léz) simminy (sim‘I-ni 
Heidi (hi‘di) Soongoora (sd0n-g60’ra) 
Jataka (ja-ta’ka) tortilla (tor-tél’ya) 
Juanita (hwin-é’ta) Trophy (tro’fi) 
khaki (ki’ké) Ulra (tl’ra) 
Kobay (k6’ba) wickiup (wik’i-iip) 
Leandro (la-an'drd) Wynne (win) 
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